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For the National Era. 


THE COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. 2. 


Now, let it be suppoged that a negro escapes 
from the possession of a person in a slave State, 
who claims him as his property in a free State, and 
is able and willing to prove that he purchased 
him as a slave, and produces a bill of sale, duly 
authenticated, with a dozen respectable witnesses, 
that the man was held and considered a slave for 
a number of years past—does this prove the title 
of the claimant to the negro asaslave? Not at 
all. It is prima facie evidence of title only, under 
the laws of the State from. which the slave escap- 
ed, and so is the color of his skin! But, as has 
been shown, this presumptive evidence may be, 
and not unfrequently is, nullified and rendered 
nugatory, even ineslave States, by proving a de- 
scent from a free maternal ancestor. 

Again: let it he supposed that a negro escapes 
from a slave State into a free State ; that he passes 
from a State where the onus of proof of freedom 
is, by the local law of such State, thrown upon 
him, and goes into a State where the common law 
of evidence prevails—where the title to all prop- 
erty is governed and determined upon one and 
the same principle, and the burden of proof is 
thrown upon the claimant. The negro admits 
that he was held in bondage by the claimant, but 
avers that he was unlawfully held; that he owed 
no service or labor, under the laws of the State 
from which he came, to the pretended master, or 
any other person. An issue is thus made between 
the parties, and the facts must be inquired into 
by a jury, whose verdict will depend upon the 
proof produced by the claimant, with the pre- 
sumption of law in the defendant’s favor. For, in 
the State where the issue will be tried, every man, 
whatever may be the color of his skin, is prima 
facie o free man. 

A great portion of the slavesin Mississippi and 
other new Southern States have been purchased 
in Maryland and Virginia, and by slave-traders 
been transported and sold to their present own- 
ers. If one of these slaves escapes into Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois, will his owner be 
able to produce the proof that such negro has not 
descended in the maternal line from a free ances. 
tor; and if he cannot, does he not fail to establish 
his title, and must not the negro be discharged as 
a free man? Certainly this must be the case, 
even in a Circuit or District Court of the United 
States, and by an impartial jury. 

This just and equitable principle of compelling 
a claimant to establish his title by competent tes- 
timony prevails in all civilized communities. Itis 
a principle of the common law. It not only exists 
in all the Governments of Europe, but in all the 
States of the Union, in regard to every descrip- 
tion of property, with the exception, in the slave 
States, of a man elaiming property in his fellow-man. 
Why is it not extended to every case? Can it 
be possible that there are classes of men too low 
to be protected by the wgis of sovereign power ? 

The several States of the Union, and the people 
within them, are sovereign and independent, with 
the exception of that portion of their sovereignty 
which they have delegated to the Government of 
the United States for the preservation, defence, 
and security of the whole. They have not in- 
vested Congress with the power to decide what 
shall oonstitute property within their limits, nor 
to define the nature of testimony which shall es- 
tablish titles. These powers remain unlimited 
with the States, precisely as they were after the 
Revolution, and before the General Government 
was established. 

Without inquiring either into the justice or 
humanity of the measure, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that some of the States have exercised their 
undeniable power to make every man, woman, 
and child, descended from the African race, slaves, 
and, as such, property, unless they can prove that 
they are free men, women, and children—thus 
throwing, in this single excepted case, the bur- 
den of proof upon the defendant. Other States 
have decided, with at least equal justice, right, 
and solemnity, that every man, woman, and child, 
shall be deemed and held to be free; that man 
cannot in such States hold as property his fellow- 
man; and that no title to property of any kind 
can exist, unless sustained by proof by the claim- 
ant. 

The difference of what constitutes property in 
one sovereign State, and the nature of evidence to 
sustain the title to such property, and what does 
not constitute property in another equally sover- 
eign State, and throws the burden of the proof 
upon the claimant, presents, therefore, the diffi- 
culty between the two powers, which neither the 
Constitution, the law of Congress, nor the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court, has been found suf- 
ficient to remove. 

The Southern or slaveholding States seem to 
demand that the Constitution of the United States 
shall be so construed and interpreted that these 
laws, peculiar as they are in relation to negroes, 
shall extend and be enforced in the non-slave- 

holding States. 

There are very few of the citizens of the non- 
slaveholding States who do not most cordially de- 
sire that the Union of the States may be perpetu- 
al; but there are, it is believed, still fewer who 
would consent to surrender, either expressly or 
by implication, further than has already been 
done by the Constitution, any portion of their sov- 


ereignty, to conciliate the Southern States, either 
in regard to their fugitive slaves or their repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

The Southern States ought to know, they do 
know, that in the non-slaveholding States the 
whole system of slavery is detested and abhorred, 
as being in opposition to the laws of humanity and 
the principles of the Christian religion. There will 
be found no sympathy with the claims of the mas- 
ter in a question whether a man is a man, free as 
his fellow-man to seek and pursue his own inter- 
est and happiness by the labor of his hands and 
the cultivation of his intellect, or whether he is a 
mere animai, a brate, a thing,a chattel, to be 
Las upon a block, under an auctioneer’s ham- 

- hela knocked down, body and soul and spirit, 

Count ghest bidder. ‘The requirements of the 

onstitution must be obeyed and enforced, but 
beyond pgs no Northern man, except he will con- 
sent to be ever after deemed infamous, will ren- 
der aid in deli Up & fugitive slave. 

The South say, deliver ‘Us-our fugitive slaves; 
7 North say, come and take ¢ 68; 
the powers you possess under the 
the law of 1793, and the decision or somstitution, 
nited States. Bat you will not be 
permitted to break the peace of the State 
danger the lives, liberty, and property of’ her cit 
izens with impunity ! The slaveholders say, an. 
der these restrictions we cannot reclaim’ 


South asks toomuch. It 
laws of God and 






will not be 
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slaves, and if you 40 not aid us by your bat ee 
tion, we will chet es fois’ the Bata ents . 
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them which they were enabled to extort from the 
North, rather than all should forego the benefits 
of a central and conservative Government? No, 
there will then be no compromises. Free men in 
every State will stand upon an equality of politi- 
cal power—the representation in Congress by 
twenty-one members for your slaves you will 
lose—your right to invade the sovereignty of your 
sister States in search of fugitive slaves will be 
taken from you, and no obligation will be per- 
mitted to remain on the other States to suppress 
your servile insurrections. It will be deemed that 
insurrections can only take place among persons— 
that property cannot rise up against the majesty 
of Government, and your insurrectionary proper- 
ty must be converted into freemen before you can 
expect aid in subjecting it to the dominion of your 
lay’. A Farmer. 
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TYRE, OR “THE END OF PRIDE.” 


zekiel, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 





BY ANNIE JONES. 


Where is thy glory, Tyre? The rough wind fushes 
Over the sounding sea ; 

Through fallen columns, lo! the white foam gushes : 
Those desolated ruins speak of thee.’ 

On veulptured marble fishers’ mets are drying, 

Their little skiffs are moored 

Where once proud navies, rouad thy borders lying, 

The surface of the deep for miles obscured. 

Queen of the mighty sea! its spray is weeping 

Salt tears upon thee nov, 

And while the distant waves are calmly sleeping, 

Approaching billows leap to kiss thy brow. 

Still do the waters greet thee, though for ages 
The sea bird builds her nest 

Where the fierce storm infuriate round her rages, 
Thy shattered palaces her place of rest. 

The sea doth still embrace thee! Here reposes 
The fisher after toil ; 

O'er the wide waves, when night her curtain closes, 
Thither he brings his billow-wrested spoil. 

How are the mighty fallen! their wrecks of glory 
Are scattered far and wide : 

This rock is Tyre’s mausoleam—read her story— 
Then here behold engraved, “ The end of Pride.” 

First turn and read what prophecy unfoldeth— 
* As upward flows the sea 

When the great deep contending waves upholdeth, 
So, Tyrus, shall the nations come on thee. 

They shall destroy thy walls, break down thy towers, 

Give to the winds thy dust, 

Sweep off thy beauty, as the wind, spring’s flowers, 

And rend away thy self-sufficient trust. 

By the proud conqueror shall thy streets be wasted, 

Then shall the harp-strings bush ; 

And those that to the song and tabret hasted, 

With sword and shield and helmet forth shall rusb. 

The isles shall tremble, Tyrus, at thy falling, 

And when the wounded cry, 

Then midst the sounds, the sights so dread, appalling, 

The princes of the sea, their robes laid by, 

Shall leave their thrones, and clothe themselves with trem- 

bling, 

And lowly seek the ground, 

While the dread ministers of wrath, assembling, 

Shall shake the nations round. : 

Then shall they wail for Tyrus; Queen of glory, 

Thy dwellers owned the sea; 

The far-off isles shall quake t» hear thy story, 

And the wide waste of waters mourn for thee.” 


And thou, oh Trump of Prophecy, 
Breathe in the saddest sounds that be, 
Lament for Tyre! Lament for Tyre! 
Lo! how she decks her funeral pyre: 
Thou merchant of the many isles, 
How hast thou clothed thyself with smiles! 
Thy borders, in the glorious sea, 
Are decked with beauty perfectly. 
Senir her fir trees here hath sent, 
And Lebanon his cedars lent, 
For oars thou Bashan’s oak dost elaim, 
Thine ivory seats from Chittim came, 
And when thou woo'st the fickle gale, 
Thou spread’st old Egypt’s broidered sail ; 
Blue as the sky, with purple cload, 
Thou hang’st above thy covering proud— 
Sach in Elisha’s isles are wrought, 
And such to queenly Tyre are brought ; 
And thus thy gorgeous fieet arrayed, 
Thou catlest seamen to thy aid; 
Thy choice a skillful race prefers, 
Zidon and Arvad’s mariners; 
Thy men that wise and mighty be, 
Are pilots in the midst of thee. 
Thy calkers, Gebal’s ancients are, 
Thy merchantmen have come from far, 
Thine army, Lud and Persia’s flower; 
The Gammadims are in each tower; 
These hang the shield upon the wall, 
With trophies in thy Capital, 
And teach thy frowning fortresses 
A martial beauty to possess. 
Tarshish with gold thy domes hath crowned, 
Thy chapiters with silver bound ; 
Here in thy markets are displayed 
Men chained and fettered for thy trade ; 
Togarmah’s house thy stalls have graced 
With fiery steeds from Arab’s waste; 
And Dedan brings her ebony, 
And choicest gifts of ivory. 
Lo! Syria here brings from her mine, 
Gems on thy coronets to shine; 
She brings thee robes whose colors vie 
With the bright bow that spans the sky; 
She sends her divers to the sea, 
In search of merchandise for thee. 
Here Sheba’s chiefest spices flow, 
And here her gold and jewels glow. 
Replenished midst the mighty sea, 
The ships of Tarshish sing of thee : 
Alas! its waves shall round thee roar, 
When all thy glory is no more. 
Thy mariners, thy men of war, 
Thy pilots, merchants from afar, 
With all thy power, thy wealth, shall fall, 
And the deep waters rash o’er all. 
How shall thy strong foundations shake! 
How shall thy tottering suburbs quake! « 
‘Then shall thy seamen steer away, 
When terror will not brook delay, 
And leaping from their boats to land, 
In all the forms of anguish stand. 
Then will they weep and wail for thee, 
O Tyrus! of the mighty sea. 
Why is the Trump of Prophecy 
So clear, so mournful, and so strong ? 
Ah! what invokes the storm on thee? 
What cryiag £i2, what crowning wrong? 
* ‘Turn o’er the holy page once more, 
And read with me the sacred lore: 
‘The servant of the Lord most high 
Stands looking heavenward yet; 
Fixed is the rapt, inspired eye— 
What hath his vision met? 
List to his voice: “ Thus saith the Lord, 
Bear to the Prince of Tyre this word— 
Because thy heart is lifted high, 

And thou hast sail, I am a God, 

Thou as a vain, weak man shalt die, 

Beneath the stern avenging roa; 
Although thy glittering coffers shine 

With wealth from farthest realms away, 
And thou hast deemed thyself divine, 

Midst thy wide traffic and thy sway, 
Those mighty men, thy fleets that steered, 

Have brought thee into waters deep, 
And fortune’s varying wind hath veered, 

And found thee like to one asleep. 

Ah! thou wilt wake as those who drown, 

And grasp at straws amid the tide, 
While sky and sea upon thee frown, 

And murmur hoarse, ‘The end of Pride.’ 
Thon sealest up thy.sum of crime, 
Boasting thy wisdom, vast sublime, 
Proud of what thou dost beauty deem, 
Amidst thy wild, laxurious dream. 

In Eden’s garden thou hast trod, 

And vainly styled thyself a God; 

A canopy was spread. o’er thee, 

That flashed like midnight’s starlit sea; 

Thy music swelled the fragrant air, 

For thee earth’s beauty grew more fair ; 
But, oh! thy wealth of merchandise 

Hath filled thy streets with violence, 
And pitying Heavenhath heard the eries 

Of the down-trodden rise from thence, 

_ Therefore from out God’s mountain cast, 

From midst the flashing stones of fire, — 
Unsheltered from the fearfal blast 

Of terrib’e avenging ire. 

Prince of the proud and lofty heart ! 
Thus must thon with thy glory part. 
Thy brightaess hath corrupted thee, 

Thy pride of beauty caused thy shame; 

Defiled with thy iniquity, © 
-_. Of thee whall earth be cleansed by flame. 








__ By atreams that roll o’er golden sand, 
arias te Ganon ingore, 
__"The thunder of thy fall shall sound, © 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE PRUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 





Conctusion or Cuarrer IV. 
Preludes. 

Contrary to expectations, the King himself re- 
ceived (March 14) the deputation of the City 
Councilmen charged with the presentation of the 
Address. But the answer he gave it was little 
adapted to satisfy the hopes of even the most mod- 
erate. He blamed, in an affected, patriarchal 
tone, the “ excitement ” which had led to the un- 
usual step of a formal Address: “ When all 
around Berlin is boiling and seething, might I not 
expect from my capital the good example of pre- 
serving a temperature nearer the freezing point?” 
He mocked the Address and its authors in the 
expression : “I do not know whether the custom 
in other Constitutional Governments is to an- 
swer in a set speech such an Address; for my 
part, I prefer to say a few words in a conversa- 
tional tone” The important part of his answer 
was substantially as follows : “ The proclamation 
for the convention of the Diet has already been 
published. The other prayers of the Address 
can only be granted by the Diet, (the old, con- 
sultative body.) The gradual development of 
Prussian liberties could not be hastened without 
incurring the peril of destroying everything. The 
good old German system must not be dishonored 
The organization of the classes in Prussia and. 
the composition of the Provincial Councils were 
essentially German, and whoever exerted himself 
to destroy them placed himself in the greatest 
danger. The privileges accorded to the possess- 
ors of property were based on a time-honored 
principle of Prussian law. As to what concerned 
Germany, he could say nothing, for its fate did 
not lie in his hands.” 

This answer, in which only the servile magis- 
trates of Berlin could find a new evidence of 
royal grace and favor, and which “drew from 
them tears of thankful emotion,” depressed all 
the hopes of the genuine patriots. Itawakened far 
and near & mingled sentiment of indignation and 
sadness. Of indignation, that men who knew 
what they wished should have been spoken to 
like unripe schoolboys ; of sadness, over the dark- 
ening prespect of a peaceable solution of difficul- 
ties by an honorable and full recognition of the 
rights so long withheld from the people. 

The convocation of the old General Diet for 
the 27th April, an unnecessary delay of seven 
weeks at a period when days wereas full of events 
as ordinary years ; and the possibility of the con- 
certation with the German Diet ef some general 
law on the press for all the German States—these 
were, with the quadrennial periodicity of the 
worthless old Diet, the only concessions to which 
the Prussian Court thought itself forced by the 
circumstances. It was confident that with theaid 
of Austria, and, in case of necessity, the vigorous 
support of Russian bayonets, to gain the mastery 
of the spirit of Revolution then agitating all 
Germany. The Universal Prussian Journal ex- 
pressed this confidence on the very day the King 
gave his answer to the Berlin deputation. 

« Austria and Prussia have requested their 
Federal allies to unite with them in a Council, 
for the purpose af determining what measures 
the welfare of Germany, undet@existing circum- 
stances, demands. This Council will be opened 
at Dresden on the 25th of March. Poth Gov- 
ernments (this means Metternich and Bodel- 
schwingh-Eichhorn) entertain the expectation 
that in this legal manner they can succeed in ef- 
fecting all reasonable reforms demanded by the 
people, and in securing (not in founding) those in- 
stitutions through which Germany may be 
strengthened and elevated to the honorable posi- 
tion which it has a right to occupy in relation to 
the other nations of Europe.” An emphatical 
threat against all who should attempt by other 
means to “change the existing legal system in 
Germany ” closed this remarkable manifesto. 

This official article excited general amazement. 
The demand by Austria and Prussia, that is, by 
the Metternich and Bodelschwingh-Eichhorn 
ministries, of popular confidence in them as pro- 
moters of reform, was too mach even for the most 
eredulous and loyal. Wonderful coincidence! On 
the very day of the publication of this article at 
Berlin, Metternich’s system was overthrown at 
Vienna, by a Revolution which had been antici- 


pated by no one! 

Until the 14th of March, the fate of Germany 
wis in the hands of Frederick WilliamIV. The 
whole people offered him the crown of the German 
Empire for a single word. He did not pronounce 
it until it was—too late. 

A bitter feeling generally prevailed against the 
King’s advisers, who bore the blame of all the 
hesitations and obstinacy of the monarch. The 
perfidious delay of the law on the press, the re- 
buff given to every petition and address, the dis- 
tant period of the assembly of the Diet, with the 
wretched concession of a quadrennial periodicity, 
the alliance with Metternich to put down the agi- 
tation in Germany, the preparations of war 
against France, the military forces quartered in 
the gapital, which left no doubt that the Govern- 
ment was determined, (to use the words of aletter 
from Berlin of that date,) “on the slightest com- 
motion, to celebrate a festival of blood, with ball 
cartridges and bayonets”—all combined to arouse 
the popular indignatlon against a system which 
left Prussia to drift at the mercy of every acci- 
dent, at a time when she would be placed in a mo- 
roe the rudder to direct safely the course of 
German policy. The disgracefulness of the posi- 
tion Yas deeply felt by every patriotic heart ; and 
the almost unanimous opinion in Prussia and 
Germany, after the 14th March, was that, with- 
out the overthrow of the existing system and its 
supporters, the Ministry, there was no safety to 
be hoped for Prussia and for Germany. 

Such a step as the dismissal of the Ministry 
had not even been thought of at the palace in 
Berlin. The convocation of the General Diet 
had only been wrung from the ultra-absolutist 

la, that surrounded the King, by 8 decla- 

ration received on the 12th from Mr. Eichmaun, 
Chief President of the Province of the Rhine, to 
the effect that, without such a concession, he 
could no longer answer for the tranquillity of his 
Provinee. Only the day before, the King had 
refused that concession in hisanswer to the depu- 
tation from Breslau. And while the manifest of 
Prussia and Austria promised to lead Germany 
in the path of reform and national grandeur, the 
grant of the liberty of the press was evaded, the 
rigors of the censorship were increased, the Ko- 
nigsberg club was closed because it was preparing. 
an address te the King, popular assemblies were 
forbidden under penalty of imprisonment in the 
work-house, and the soldiers at Berlin and Bres- 
lan sabred and rode down the people, because 
they were guilty of the crime of going through 
the streets in a more hurried manner than usual. 
On the 13th of March, a popular assembly “ un: 
ed by the armed force. 
Though public meetings had been held for sev- 


| zal days, they hind not. occasioned the slightest 
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should take the testimony of both workmen and 
employers, and recommend measures for the pro- 
tection of both. 

The Camarilla thought that the time had ar- 
rived to act with boldness, and to show the world 
how the Prussian Government dealt with the pro- 
moters of disorder. A large force of infantry 
and cavalry, which had surrounded the meeting, 
broke in on ‘it, dispersed it, and pursued the 
shrieking and terrified crowds through the Bran- 
denbourg gate into the city. Here, the principal 
streets, the palace, and the palace square, were 
occupied by the military. Thecrowd was hemmed 
in on the open square by the gate. No summons 
was given to disperse, but the soldiers rode at 
once on the people. Women received severe sa- 
bre cuts or were trodden down by the horses, 
several men were wounded and one killed. At 
other points, the infantry struck down peaceable 
spectators or promenaders with the buts of their 
muskets, or wounded them with the bayonet, and, 
in several instances, officers pursued single fugi- 
tives to cut them down with the sabre. At only 
one place, in Green street, a show of resistance 
was made by the unarmed people. A barricade 
was thrown up. The paving stones were taken 
up for its construction, and the drawbridge over 
the branch of the Spree river was raised. Such 
was the occasion on which the bleod of the. citi- 
zens of Berlin was shed for the firss time. 

Similar scenes were repeated on the three fol- 
lowing days, (the 13th, 14th, and 15th of March.) 
The Government had wished to avoid all commo- 
tion, and had itself occasioned it The whole 
garrison was under arms. The palce was occu- 
pied by six thousand soldiers, the artillery was 
in readiness, the cannons all charged to the 
mouth. This display of an imposing force did 
not fail to exasperate still more a~people already 
burning With indignation at the brutality of the 
military, and to occasion tumultuouscries, threats, 
and insulting speeches, in the crow4s, from which 
also a stone was from time to time Aurled at the 
soldiers. 

The communal authorities of Berlin had been 
for two years endeavoring to obtain the creation 
of a civic guard, whose duty it should be to sup- 
press all street tumults without the interposition 
of the military. Their prayer had been constantly 
refused, because the Bureaucracy and the Court 
feared to intrust the people with any participa- 
tion in the preservation of order, At this late 
date, when the city was filled wita the highest 
excitement, the Government betheught itself of 
the expedient of the organization of an unarmed 
civic guard, for the preservation of the peace. 
This half measure proved a failure. The exas- 
peration of the people against tke military was 
too great. The guards, to whom the Court would 
not intrust arms, were laughed at as they went 
about with their white and black bidges and their 
eighteen inch long staffs, which the people nick- 
named “ ball paddles.” An institution which, had 
it been introduced at the proper time, would have 
rendered great service to the cause of order, now 
served only to wound still more a community 
asked to content itself with such a mockery of its 
demands. 

On the 15th, a large number of influential citi- 
zenscalled in a body on the Commandant of Berlin, 
Gen. Pfuel, and charged on him the necessity of 
withdrawing the military, adding that, in this 
event, the well-disposed citizens should be able to 
preserve erder. The Minister, Von Bodel- 
schwingh, was present at the interview, and prom- 
ised that the soldiers should make no attack, un- 
less the life and property of the citizens should 
bein imminent danger, or the city authorities them- 
selves should demand assistance. Relying onthis 
promise, many citizens, wearing white scarfs as a 
sign of peace, endeavored to pacify the people. 
But the pickets stationed in front of the palace, 
and detached from the numerous battalions inside, 
were not withdrawn, spite of the entreaties of the 
citizens, and rendered impossible the trang villizing 
of tie crowds that filled all the neighboring streets 
and places. At dusk, the crowds began to throw 
stones at the pickets. This was the signal for the 
appearance of a body of cavalry from the great 
gate of the palace, and of the dismay and flight 
of the crowd. After a few blasts on the trumpet, 
both infantry and cavalry charged on the people, 
who precipitated themselves into the neighbor- 
ing streets, and sought to shelter themselves be- 
hind barricades constructed at the moment. The 
cry, “'Toarms,” was now heard, although no one 
in the crowd appeared to be armed. An attempt 
to break open an armorer’s store in Broad street 
was hindered by the soldiers, who now began to 
fire freely. Twe companies pursued the people 
through the sma]] streets which lead to the arm of 
the river. The drawbridges were hastily raised, to 
prevent farther pursuit. The soldiers shot over 
the river, killing several men and wounding a 
large number. The cries of the wounded mingled 
with the imprecations of rage and vengeance of 
the unarmed fugitives. The soldiers, imbittered 
by the exhausting service of the previous days 
and nights, exasperated by the insults and mock- 
ery of the crowd, and set on by their officers, 
committed the most inhuman outrages on the un- 
armed and the innocent. The same scenes were 
repeated on a larger scale on the evening of the 
16th of March. 

All the different accounts agree that during 
these days the people were entirely unarmed, 
that the crowds were occasioned solely by the 
unusual military demonstrations, and that the 
performance of the promise given by the com- 
mandant, Pfuel, and the minister, Bodelschwingh, 
to withdraw the troops, would have prevented all 
farther trouble. 

The brutality of the guards, the murder of de- 
fenceless men, the insults heaped on the city au- 
thorities, had caused deep irritation even among 
the most peaceable citizens. The people them- 
selves, the laborers, the journeymen, &c., were 
highly indignant. Notwithstanding this, the 
excitement cannot be said to have assumed a 
political character. The masses were indignant 
because they had been shamefully outraged and 
shot down by a privileged class of soldiers, without 
knowing why or wherefore. Theinsolence of the 
soldiers, and especially of the guards, had long 
made them the objects of the popular dislike. 
The people remembered at last that it also had 
arms and fists, and that it was a shame not to use 
them against the arrogance of their uniformed 
masters. In no city in Europe had the inter- 
ference of soldiers and gensdarmes with all the 
amusements of the people been more vexatious 
thanin Berlin. This had been at length pushed to 
the last extreme, and the sentiment that this could 
no longer be borne was the one which now took 
possession of every heart. 

While the Government papers preserved entire 
silence as to the bloody scenes I haygirelated, and 
one Berlin journal announced that the censor- 
ship had prevented it from speaking of them, 
the Cologne Journal published the following tel- 
egraphic despatch of Minister Von Bodelschwingh, 
which certainly merits a place in the history of 
that eventful day. 

“Berlin, March 17th, 1848, 5 o’elock, P. M. 
The Minister of the Interior to the President of 
the Province, Mr. V. Raumer. For three even- 
ings, the people have gone in crowds through the 
streets, The burgeoisie has attempted to quiet 
them. Since yesterday, all is quiet, and there is 
no symptom of the renewal of these scenes.” 

On the same day, Mr. V. Bodelschwingh assured 
the Russian ambassador at Berlin that he might 
write to St. Petersburgh, in all confidence, that the 
troubles were all over in Berlin. 





Cuarter V. 
The Catastrophe. 

The news of the Revolution of Vienna and the 
fall of Metternich came like a flash of lightning 
upon the agitated city of Berlin. 

The last sheet anchor which had kept the Reac- 
tion steady amid the upheavings 4f the spirit of 
the age was broken. The ship of Absolutism was 
driving rudderless on the ever higher swelling 

aves. 

‘ The Prussian Government Journal, which had in- 
formed the people a few days before that Austria 
and Prussia marched hand in hand for the regu- 
lation of German affairs, announced the Vienna 
revolution, the resignation and flight of Metter- 
nich, in these words: “ Austria has therefore 
now entered on the path of reform which she has 
so long refused to tread. Let us hope that by this 
means her relations to Germany, and especially to 
Prussia, which has long trodden this path, will be 
more intimate.” 

“This perfidious and cowardly abandonment of 
an ally, with whom it was announced only a few 
re before that the enterprise of tranquillizing 

n pacitying Germany had been undertaken, re- 
volted all parties, none of which could avoid the 
conviction that, more than ever before, Prussia 
stood alone in Germany. From this moment, 
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House. In vain the syndic Moewes conjured the 
assembly to relinquish the procession to the 
palace, in vain another member of the magistracy 
assured them that the King was ready to make the 
most important concessions, and among them the 
abolition of the censorship. The audience lost 
patience. Freedom of the press and the convoca- 
tion of the old Diet, said they, were no longer suffi- 
cient. ‘I'he present demands were greater: the 
dismission of the ministry, a better and more 
equitable organization of ranks, the right oftrial by 
jury, and equality of rights and privileges among 
the sects. These demands also the deputation in- 
tended to lay before the King. A deputation of 
members of the Town Council was sent about 
twelve o’clock to the palace. It returned after an 
hour’s absence, and declared through its chairman 
that all the wishes formalized by theassembly had 
been assented to by the King, that part of them 
had-already been carried into execution, and the 
others would be so at the earliest possible period. 
The equality of the different religious sects 
before the law was the only demand not explicitly 
granted but hopes had been given that it would 
be. The Town Council decided immediately 
that a day 80 joyous should be celebrated by a 
general illumination of the city. No one antici- 
pated that the flash of cannon and the flames of 
burning houses would take the place of the festival. 

Let us pause a moment/on the brink of the 
final catastrophe, to give a glance at the man 
chosen by Providence to be the principal figure in 
this era of the History of Prussia and Germany. 

During the whole history of Germany, fortune 
has offered to none ofits princes a happier position 
than to the son and suecessor of Frederick William 
III of Prussia. The old mechanical system of gov- 
ernment had outlived itselfin Prussia. Reverence 
for the grey hairs of the old King had alone made 
it tolerable up to the year 1840. The people 
knew little of the new King, but all that was 
known promised a reign of reform. He was sup- 
posed to be hostile to the old mechanical bureau- 
cratic system, and to have always been in opposi- 
tion to his father and brothers. He was thought 
to be intellectual, accomplished, and witty, and to 
represent the free-thinking and intellectual y; 
in contrast with the dull, rules and articles lovin 
bureaucracy ; to love to speak out freely, ins 
of never communicating with his people; to prefer 
the openness of publicity to the reserve of se- 
crecy. Allthiswastrue. Frederick WilliamIV 
loved freedom—but he loved it for himself alone, 
“as a valuable privilege of kings.” This was the 
difference: absolutism which before him had been 
a system, was with him personal. 

Every Prussian remembers well the magical 
effect of his first appearance before the public, espe- 
cially on the friends of progrets, who were obliged 
at a later period to recognisein him the most res- 
olute enemy of their opinions, wishes, and hopes. 
“Never has a king spoken so!” was the en- 
thusiastic echo of the people to his coronation 
speech. The deception did not endure ng. 
The expecting people saw in Frederick William 
IV, the King who should lead it by a smooth road 
to liberty—that is, to freedom from absolutism. 
No people was better prepared or more confidently 
expected to receive its liberty asa gift from the 
grace of its princes than the Prussian. The pre- 
cious boon was destined to come from other hands. 
Destiny had certainly selected Frederick William 
IV asthe liberator of his people, but he was to 
become so against his own intention, while his 
romantic ideas and caprices gradually undermined 
and destroyed the foundations and bulwarks of 
absolute monarchy. 

The programme of the wishes of the people 
was, at the commencement of his reign, very 
short and very moderate. It did not ask freedom, 
but only a little more freedom from the eppres- 
sion and vexations of the police established on 
the expression of opinion, fewer political perse- 
cutions, reduction of the military force, diminu- 
tion of the taxes, and finally fulfilment of the 
promise of a General Diet made in 1815 by the 
King, but suffered to lie since that time without 
performance. This was all that Prussian patriots 
hoped or “prayed from Frederick William IV. 
But their hopes and prayers remained unheard 
and unfulfilled. The King had no predilection 
in favor of the Prussian bureaucratical system 
of the past, but he had just as little for the new 
democratical spirit of the age, that would elevate 
the people to a participation in the Government. 
He displeased both parties. The bureaucracy 
saw itself threatened in its long-poasessed author- 
ity by the prominence which the King always 
sought to give to himself, and anticipated bad con- 
sequences from the numerous speeches and dis- 
cussions of a King who wished to convince as well 
as to command, and who appeared to forget that 
discussion elicits and authorizes contradiction, and 
that, in so enlightened an age, the most intel- 
lectual man cannot expect to convince sixteen 
millions of his fellows. The army soon missed 
the undivided partiality of the former soldier 
sovereign. Even among the highest privileged 
classes, the opinion prevailed that the new King 
was intermeddling dangerously with many a long- 
established custom and law; and the German 
princes were so much the more dissatisfied and 
uneasy, as the King was not only capricious, but 
oppressed their insignificance by his overweening 
personal vanity and his intellectual accomplish- 
ments. The demoeratic party wasalso undeceived. 
It soon saw that this King, who, standing above 
all parties, wished to rule all of them, and lead 
and form them after his personal views and ca- 
prices, was making great efforts for the reconcili- 
ation of contradictions—impossible even for a 
King. His favorite expression, “free people, free 
princes,” indicated at one and the same time the 
arbitrary royal pleasure in a kingdom instituted 
“ by the grace of God,” and the independence and 
freedom of action of a politically mature people. 
He wasseeking to square the circle, togive without 
losing. He wished to grant important rights to the 
people, or rather to the orders of the people, without 
thereby relinquishing or even diminishing a 
single one of the old prerogatives of the absolute 
royalty. He wished to please everybody, and 
displeased all because he did enough for nobody. 

Frederick William 1V stood alone with his 
fanciful plans. He had no men about him who 
comprehended them, and understood how to re- 
duce them toe practice with energy and a practical 
knowledge of the wants ofthe age. The old sys- 
tem had produced officers, but no statesmen—ser- 
viceable machines, but no characters. The King’s 
fancies and caprices found obedient executors in 
those about him, while the good thoughts that 
often lay at the bottom of them were not ap- 
preciated. No weight of personal character was 
found in his officers, which might have influenced 
the King. He soon learned to set his own views 
and power above everything else on earth. The 
love of freedom from restraint of every kind, the 
hatred of all pressure from without, sat on the 
throne of Prussia. The error was, that the Chris- 
tian King did not lay to heart the saying of Christ, 
“What you would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so tothem.” He remembered only the 
recommendation of the Apostle to every man to 
be obedient to the authority “which has 
over him,” without remembering that the Apostle 
spoke in reference to a tyranny from which it 
was impossible to'flee, and which was to be obeyed 
no longer than it retained “ power” over its sub- 


ects. 

, In the infancy of society, the weakness and ig- 
norance of man leads him to seek the protection 
of a power which nothing can resist. long as 
the people believe that the King can accomp 
everything, their faith in absolute royalty is un- 
shaken ; but when they perceive that the King 
himself must bow to difficulties, and is subject to 
frailties and disappointments and failures, their 
old loyalty, begins to totter. When the promise 
of the Prussian King, “The Silesian weavers 
must and shall be helped,” remained an empty 
promise, as it must remain, the superstitious 
reverence of the Prussian people for the absolute 
royalty received a fatal blow. 

The state of things which we have endeavored 
to depict had existed for seven years. It was the 
struggle of a single individual all the ele- 
ments of the age. The ideathat something must 
be done to bring about a reconciliation occasioned 
many experiments, None of these filled but 
each seemed to widn the abyss between the King 
and the people. The monarch attempted the so- 
lution of every political problem, and - in- 
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unchangeableness of his convictions, of the great- 
ness of the power which he held from “ the grace 
of God,” the intolerable reiteration that no power 
on earth should force him to this or that, betray- 
ed to the attentive observer of the human heart 
the inherent vacillation of his resolutions. He 
was a Hamlet on the throne. Like Hamlet, addict- 
ed to wire-drawn refinements, to hair-splitting 
distinctions, overtopping those around him in 
learning and intellect, a fiuent, brilliant speaker, 
4 witty humorist, ever impelled by numerous mo- 
tives to do the act which the world expected from 
him, and ever finding pretexts for delay, until, at 
last, like the Danish Prince in the close of the 
drama, an accident hurries him to the act, which 
indeed is no longer that of his free will. 

_, None of his hopes had been realized. Popular- 
ity, the dearest wish of his heart, had flown, since 
freedom had no more to hope from him. None of 
his creations, his laws or institutions, with which 
he thought to serve the cause of true freedom and 
humanity, contented his contemporaries. To 
some, they appeared like a single drop of water 
— to quench a devouring thirst—to others, use- 
ess extravagances and concessions. The fearful 
consciousness of his isolation came over him, and 
found vent in that melancholy expression in his 
speech of 1847, that he himself knew how to re- 
nounee all hopes of obtaining the gratitude of his 
people. And the self-same man who placed his 
own personal views high above those of his six- 
teen million subjects, was, “out of reverence,” the 
obedient servant of a Metternich. He thought 
earnestly of effecting great political changes in 
Germany ; but, instead of pursuing the broad and 
open road, which would have won for him all 
hearts, he preferred the crooked and narrow path, 
which led through all the briars and thickets of 
diplomatic negotiations with Austria, which it 
was ridiculous to suppose could ever enter into 
his plans. Had the nature of his views on Ger- 
many, a8 M. Von Radowitz has revealed them, too 
late, been made known in 1847 to the people, he 
would have been hailed by all as the leader of 
Germany, and nothing would have been impossi- 
ble for him. At that time, the German people, 
like the Jews, longed after a crowned Messiah. 
But the vain Frederick William IV wished to 
taste the pleasure of giving a surprise to the peo- 
ple, and wished to accomplish alone what no sin- 
gle man, and no force short of that of a whole na- 
tion, can accomplish. ‘Nothing by the people,” 
was one of his favorite expressions, and was con- 
tinually on his lips, asthe waves of European rev- 
olutions began to threaten his throne at the com- 
mencement of the year 1848, The sphinx of the 
revolution laid before him her enigma. He hoped 
to be able to give the answer with the power of an 
unweakened throne. He could not maintain his 
resolution. At the moment of the crisis, Fred- 
erick William 1V failed to himself. The word 
“ Constitution” escaped from his lips. A scribbled 
sheet of paper was henceforth to intervene be 
tween him and his people, and to govern them both 
by its paragraphs. All that he had so often an- 
nounced in the fanaticism of his absolutist opin- 
ions, all his emphatic speeches, and the tenor of 
all his acts, was to be formally contradicted or re- 
canted. His God, whom he had always declared 
the giver of all his power, had, as it seemed, aban- 
doned him. In the bitter moments of the last two 
days before the 18th of March, he had to hear not 
only the accusing voice within his own breast, but 
also the bitter reproaches of his brothers, and es- 
pecially of that one to whom he had solemnly 
promised before God to transmit the crown of 
Prussia 1s absolute in its prerogatives as he had 
receivedit. In these two days he must have suf- 
fered the most exquisite mental tortures. 

A mimcle alone could extricate the King of 
Prussia from his perilous position, and cheat the 
waiting Nemesis of the sacrifice. But the age of 
miracles has passed. W.P. 
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SPEECH OF THE HON. W. L. SHARKEY, 
Presdent of the Southern State Convention. 





GENTIEMEN OF THE Convention: Whilst I 
sincerely thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred on me, I regret that the important duty 
was not assigned to some one more competent 
than myself. I dissemble not in declaring that 
this honor was not expected by me, and hence 
feel more embarrassed in addressing you. 

The subject of your contemplated deliberations 
is an important one: nothing less than a ques- 
tion in\olving in its consequences the liberty of 
this peqple—perhaps directly or remotely the 
liberty pf other nations. I trust that you will 
approach it dispassionately—that you will lay 
aside your party predilections, and meet it, not as 
politicias, but as patriots—as statesmen. We 
had fiatfered ourselves that the capacity of man 
for slfgorernment was no longer a subject of 
doubt. e have boasted of ours as an example 
of a free government, based on an enduriug 
foundation. I trust it may prove so, but events 
of recent occurrence seem to forebode danger. 
The convocation of this assembly—the intense 
interest manifest in every countenance here, are 
proofs that there is cause of alarm. Fora time 
we havé¢ been prosporous and happy under a free 
government; but that time, in the great history 
of man, is but a brief space, a mere point. The 
page of history is yet fresh which records our ex- 
istence as a nation of freemen. Scarce has the 
stain of revolutionary blood, shed for liberty, 
faded from the face of the land, before it has been 
found necessary for the people of the South to 
prepare to check threatened aggression. And 
whence this danger? No foreign foe threatens 
us. Our countrymen, our brothers, are arrayed 
against us in civil strife. They seem to forget 
that they are allied to us by the most sacred ties, 
and to forget the value of the Union. Blinded 
by the poison of fanaticism, they seek to abridge 
our constitutional rights in the enjoyment of our 
property, under the mask of false humanity. If 
the right to do so was unquestionable, in Chris- 
tian charity it should be asserted without inflict- 
ing remorseless stings to our sensibilities. The 
entire independence of the States was achieved 
by the most memorable struggle that history re- 
cords. They were separate and independent 
sovereignties, and first united under articles of 
confederation. These articles were defective, 
mainly in not having provided proper means for 
raising revenue, and in not giving Congress suf- 
ficient power to regulate commeree. These de- 
fects gave rise to our present Constitution. Inthe 
convention which formed it, the States met as 
equalsin political power. The small States were 
unwilling to relinquish their equality of power; 
the sleveholding States were unwilling to“con- 
federate, unless their slaves should be made a 
basis of representation, and the owners secured 
in thdr right. These were exciting subjects. 
After great difficulty, they were compromised. 
The second section of the first article provides 
that representatives and direct taxes should be 
apportioned according to numbers, to be ascer- 
tained by adding three-fifths of the slaves to the 
number of whites. The second section of the 
fourth article provides for recapturing slaves es- 
caping into those States where slavery did not 
exist. In these provisions we have an acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of slavery, and a guar- 
antee for its protection as the basis of repre- 
sentation, and as property. The Constitution 
did not create property in slaves. Such right 
ex anterior to and above the Constitution. 
As slayes were owned in many of the States, they 
would ‘not of course have entered into the con- 
federacy on such terms as would weaken the right 
of the ewner to his slave, or diminish the value. 
One of the great objects of the Constitution was, 
that it should, in its consequences, protect property 
by giving protection and strength to the several 
States. But as the States were sovereign, they 
eould not surrender to Congress the right to con- 
trol by legislation the property of their citizens. 
Such a grant of power would have been a com- 
plete surrender of corenaleny. A great consoli- 
dated Government would have risen up, which 
was an evil, of all others most dreaded, most 
rigidly guarded against, by declaring That all 
power not expressly granted to Congress was re- 
served to the States or to the people. Hence no 
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Congress may prohibit and abolish it in the Ter. 
ritories of the United States. The Territories 
are common property, and cannot be appropriated 
by Congressto the use of one portion of the common 
owners, to the exclusion of another. Equality of 
right must then prevail ; and any act which would 
destroy that equality cannot be valid. It is a 
principle in the law of nations, that “all the 
members of the community have an equal right 
to the use of their common property.” Rules 
may be prescribed by the sovereign power, regu- 
lating the manner of its use, provided they are 
not inconsistent with that entire equality which 
ought to be preserved. If the sovereign authority 
in a State or nation can do nothing which shall 
produce inequality in the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic domain or property, surely such authority is 
not possessed by the Federal Government, which 
has but a limited power. The attempt by Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Territory of Cali- 
fornia, has caused this meeting. That Territory 
is common property. There each citizen of the 
United States has equal rights, is entitled to 
equal freedom in the enjoyment of the Territo- 
ries. I am proud to say that, in acquiring it, 
Mississippians displayed as much valor as any 
other portion of their brethren in arms, and shed 
as much blood, in proportion to their numbers, as 
the citizens of any of the States. They were 
distinguished for their prowess in many a hard- 
fought battle, but now they are toabe told that 
restrictions must be imposed on their right to en- 
Joy the conquest. Can we, shotild we, yicld the 
fruits of our valor, and surrender with it our 
constitutional right of equality? Congress can- 
not deprive us of it, and ought not, if it could; 
cannot say, that if we go, we must leave our 
property behind us. Property constitutes the 
means of enjoyment ; and to exclude the property 
of the people of the Southern States, is in effect 
to exciude the people, and appropriate the coun- 
try to the Northern States. Such a power is not 
possessed by a Governmer.t possessing sovereign- 
ty; it could not be rightfully exercised even by 
a monarchy. The property of the South consists 
mostly in slaves, and to interdict its use on our 
own soil, would not only be unjust, but an arbi- 
trary violation of the Constitution. It is vain to 
talk of our right to the Territories, if we mav 
be deprived of the means of enjoying those righ: 
The mere soil is nothing; it is the use that we 
may make of it which renders it valuable. As 
well might Congress interdict the use of any 
other property there. If it can exclude a slave. 
it may exclude a horse or an ox. We do not de- 
rive the right to hold either from the Constitu- 
tion. That instrument is but subservient to their 
use. But why is it that we must be deprived of 
this privilege? Because, say our Northern breth- 
ren, slavery is a moral and a political evil. Who 
has the right to determine that it isso? Let 
them eradicate moral evils from their own land ; 
we can take care of our own morals. Is it possi- 
ble it has come to this, that Congress has the 
right, under a limited grant of power, to travel 
into the wide field of ethics, and regulate our 
moral conduct? That is a question for our con- 
science. Morality is twin sister to religion; they 
are as inseparably allied as cause and effect; the 
power to regulate one necessarily implies the 
power to regulate the other. Is it possible that, 
in defiance of the guards in the Constitution, 
Congress will encroach on so delicate, so sacred a 
subject? If there is anything dear to an Ameri- 
can, it is his liberty of conscience—his right to 
worship his God at the altar of his choice. I 
must admonish my Methodist and my Baptist 
friends to be on their guard. You may soon be 
told that your religion is a moral evil, and must 
be exterminated ; for, if Congress has the right 
to legislate on the ground of moral evils, “to this 
complexion must it come at last.” But who has 
a right to say that it isa political evil? We do not 
find such a doctrine inculeated by the Constitu- 
tion. Congress may decide on questions of ex- 
pediency within the range of the delegated pow- 
ers; but that cannot bea political evil, within the 
range of its legislative power, which is secured to 
the citizen and prohibited to Congress. Congress 
has no power to say that constitutional rights are 
political evils. To that body, nothing is a politi- 
cal evil which is secured to the States or to the 
People. Moral and political evils are themes 
which open wide fields for investigation ; and if 
Congress may occupy them as the groundwork of 
its action, the Constitution is worthless. Instead 
of a limited, we have an unlimited Government. 
If the People, the fountain of power, should de- 
termine that a political evil exists, they may ap- 
ply the remedy, but it is not with Congress. This 
political and moral evil, it seems, is exclusively 
in the South ; and those who have determined it 
to be so, and wish to eradicate it, reside in the 
North. As sovereign States, we have the power 
to judge of and to correct moral and political 
evils within our limits. We ask not the interfer- 
ence of the North to correct our morals or our 
institutions. We do not intrude upon them; but 
only demand to be permitted to an equality in the 
enjoyment of our common property. Congress, 
it is true, may establish a government in the 
Territory ; but that government must be founded 
in equality. It must protect the property of the 
common owner, as well as his person. Whether 
this power is derived under the third section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution, or whether 
it is derived from the power to acquire territory, 
or the war and treaty-making power, is not mate- 
rial; it must be exercised so as to preserve invio- 
late every principle of the Constitution. 


But in the efforts to exclude our property from 
that Territory, another false doctrine is promul- 
gated, which is equally disastrous tous. Weare 
told that, as slavery was prohibited by the laws of 
Mexico, we cannot take slaves there without the 
authority of a law permitting it. This is the doc- 
trine of a class of politicians in our country who 
look no further than the surface of the law. If 
this error were confined to politicians, it might be 
passed over as harmless; but it is also the doc- 
trine which has been unceremoniously promul- 
gated by a member of the Supreme Bench. We 
could overlook the groundless fallacies of a few 
politicians; but when the sanctuary of the Bench 
is perverted, and its influence thrown as an ele- 
ment into the exciting cause of malcontent and 
strife, there is just ground of complaint. If this 
could be a judicial question in any shape, that was 
the tribunal before which it might come. With 
the decision, the American People would have 
rested satisfied. 

Quiet would have been restored. It was a 
great constitutional question, and on such ques- 
tions the People of the United States have been 
taught to look to the decisions of the Suprem. 
Court with veneration; but they have not been 
accustomed to having them promulgated in ad- 
vance, and are startled at thus seeing them. The 
effect is almost as injurious to usasa decision reg- 
ularly pronounced, because it has deterred the 
South from an equal participancy in the Territo- 
ries, whilst it has emboldened the North to per- 
sist in its efforts. It has caused one party to be- 
lieve that it was right, and the other to fear that 
it was wrong. From position, it has made “the 
worse appear the better cause.” 
that slavery does not exist in California, although 
it may have been prohibited by the laws of Mex- 
ico. True, the conquering country may permit 
the municipal laws of the conquered country to 
remain in force, but this is only true of private or 
strictly municipal laws; it is not true as regards 
political laws. By elementary writers, laws are 
divided into public and private, or political and 
municipal. Political laws are such as are organic, 
and confer power and form on the Government, 
They give it vitality as an organized body. These 
political laws are sometimes reduced to the form 
of a Constitution, which becomes supreme and 
paramount to ‘all other laws, either public or pri- 
vate. Our Constitution is the law of our being— 
it is the essence of our Goverument—it is the com- 
bination of certain great principles, between each 
one of which there is & et ora Senge 
cy, and the egate constitutes a unit. To with- 
ane or deeteay: a one of them would break the 
entire fabric, It would lop off an essential part 
of cur political power. When we acquired Cali- 
fornia, it became subject to our Constitution—our 
whole Constitation—our Constitution as an en- 
tire thing. The territory did not become subject 
to part of our Government only, but every prin- 
ciple of the Coustitution prevailed there as an ac- 
tive principle, and superseded of necessity what- 
ever was repugnant to any one of them. No 
abridgement of the rights of the new-oomers could 
be permitted. The vested rights of the citizens 
there at the time we acq it, may be protect- 
ed by a principle not inconsistent with this posi- 
tion. T be ha is, that we have a right 
to take our slaves there> because they are our 
property, secured to us as such by the principles 
of our paramount political law. If it were true 
slavery was then prohibited by the laws of 

ps could not be established there with- 
then the Constitution went there 
But not so. Wherever the stripes 
and stars over a Territory, 2s an emblem of 

tical. dominion, they rest upon & perfect pe- 
aoa, ed by every principle in the Consti- 
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THE TERMS. 


We again ¢all the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Era: 

« Ryery subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 

two NEw subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subseri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subseriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subsorioers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This-does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 


their operations. 2 
We Sore each subsoriber, as his subscription runs out, 


will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 
dollars. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 
WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 1, 1849. 
AE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Owing to the failure of the paper ordered for 
the Friend of Youth, and to other causes which 
it is needless to mention, we are requested by the 
editor of that journal to announce that it will not 
appear till next week. When once started, the 
paper will be punctual in appearance. 

















New Enatanp, by G. W. Putnam, will appear 
in our next. 


Our Bertin CorresponpenT, it will be per- 
ceived, is furnishing us with two series of pa- 
pers—one presenting, in numbers every other 
week, a vigorous historical sketch of the late 
Prussian Revolation—the other, consisting of let- 
ters, on the alternate weeks, on current events, 
and the general condition of Europe. On the 
outside of the Eva this week the reader will find 
Chapter 5th of the Historical Sketch. 

ir Appress or Curr Justice Suarxey.—At 
the request of a Southern friend, we publish this 
week the address of Chief Justice Sharkey of 
Mississippi, on taking the chair as President of 
the Convention lately held in that State on the 
subject of Slavery. We do so cheerfully, as we 
like to present both sides of every important 
question, convinced that this is the best mode of 
advancing the interests of Truth, and keeping 
alive among our friends a spirit of toleration. 

The address is calm, concise, and vigorous, but 
some of its positionsyin our judgment, are very 
erroneous, nor do we think its reasoning, so far 
as it is designed to prove the want of power over 
Congress in the Territories conclusive. And 
certainly we can find nothing in it that can jus- 
tify Mississippi in severing her connection with 
the Union, should Slavery be excluded from the 
Territories. 

We had intended to comment at some length 
on an address emanating from a source so distin- 
guished, but other topics occupy so much space, 
that we cannot find room for anything on the sub- 
ject but this brief notice. 


THE KENTUCKY CONVENTION. 


Although a heavy Emancipation vote was given 
at the late election for members of the Conven- 
tion to revise the Constitution of Kentucky, yet, 
owing to the combined influénces of the Whig 
and Democratic parties, not a single Emancipa- 
tionist was elected. Five-sixths of the voting 
population of the State are non-slaveholders, but 
every member of the Convention, we believe, is a 
slaveholder, and represents the Slaveholding In- 
terest. What a striking illustration of the pow- 
er of this Interest, and of the subjugation of the 
masses of the People to its rule. 

It was expected that, after such a demonstra- 

tion, the agitation of the Slavery Question would 
be put to rest, and the Convention, being all of 
one heart and one mind, would proceed with 
great calmness and decision to take security 
against its recurrence. But, the question will 
not be put to rest. The Convention is just as 
much excited and distracted on the subject, as if 
it were not entirely composed of pro-slavery men. 
As there are degrees of grace, so, there are de- 
grees of depravity. The members are divided 
among themselves, some seeking to impose irrev- 
ocable bondage upon the State, others being 
anxious to still agitation, but to arrange the ques- 
tion in the new Constitution so that, should the 
way be at some distant period opened for Eman- 
cipation, the People might be at liberty to act for 
themselves. 

The discussion has taken a wide range, em- 
bracing the economical, political, and moral bear- 
ings of slavery. By some, it is conceded that 
in itself it is an evil, though Emancipation 
would be a greater. By others, it is strenuously 
contended that it is a blessing to the slave, though 
an inconvenience to the master. Others hold that 
it is a blessing to white and black, indispensable 
to the wealth and refinement of the former and 
the well-being of thé latter. Some admit that no 
sanction for it can be found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but more argue that it is a Divine institu- 
tion, existing under the guaranties of Holy 
Writ. 

The ultra men, assuming that slaves are prop- 
erty in every sense of the word, protest against 
all projects for infringing the rights to this prop- 
perty, as involving essentially the rankest injus- 
tice ; and they appeal to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which asserts the inalienability of 
the right of property ; nay, they appeal to nature 
itself, in whose book, they say, they find the ori- 
gin ofall property, anterior to human constitutions 
and laws! Mr. Weissenger, one of the editors 
of the Louisville Journal, and opposed to all pro- 
jects of Emancipation, shrewdly remarks concern- 
ing this mode of argumentation— 

“While they speak thus, they seem to be en- 
tirely unconscious that any other application can 
be made of the principles they p im than that 
which it suits them to make. They seem entirely 
to forget that an application was made of those 


principles, during the summer, which drove the 
State from its propriety.” 


In other words, they forget that the right of a 
man to himself is the great central right, without 
which there can be no other human right. Deny 
this to a man, and what becomes of his right to 
life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness? But, 
by the law of Nature, every man has the owner- 
ship of himself...Let Mr. Weissenger or Mr. 
Wickliffe point out the charter by which this 
right is conferred on him, and he indicates the 
charter that confers the same right on his slaves. 
Can Human Law extinguish this right in Mr. 
Wickliffe, and make him the property of Mr. 
Weissenger? Undoubtedly, if it can extinguish 
gelf-ownership in the slaves, and make them the 
property of Mr. Wickliffe. But, if Human Law 
can do this, then, so far from being a transcript, 
it is a transgression, of the Law of Nature, and 
the rights of property it creates, are disowned by 
Nature. To be consistent, these men who plead 
for the natural right of holding slaves as property, 
must either deny that slaves are human beings, 
or show their authority from the Creator of all, 
for reduciag them to chattelship. 

Bat, we did not intend to prove self-evident 
truths : our object was merely to give an outline 
of the course of debate in the Kentucky Con- 
vention. 


by # vote of a majority of the People, at two suc- 
cessive elections. : 
The proposition is one of many introduced in 
the Convention, showing the anxiety of the slave- 
holders to deprive the People virtually ‘of the 
power of altering their Constitution, especially 
ja respect of slavery. 

On the same day, Mr. Meriwether, from the 
Committee on the Revision of the Constitution 
and Slaves, reported a series of provisions relat- 
ing to slavery, of which we present a summary: 
The General Assembly to have no power to 
emancipate the slaves, already in being, or who 
shall be born of slave mothers, without the consent 
of their owners, or paying them a full equivalent in 
money ; and masters to have no right to emanci- 
pate their slaves, without provision for their re- 
moval from, and against their return to, the State. 
To have power to prevent the importation of 
slaves as merchandise into the State ; to provide 
by law for the removal of all free negroes and 
mulattoes now in the State. 

To be obliged to pass laws making it felony, 
punishable by confinement in the penitentiary, 
for any free person of color to immigrate into the 
State, or, once emancipated, to remain in the 


State. 

The Convention then went into Committee on 
the Whole on the propositions of Mr. Turner, 
the special order, to prohibit in the Constitution 
the importation of slaves as merchandise. Mr. 
Turner, the gentleman concerned in the unfortu- 
nate affair with Cassius M. Clay, spoke at length 
in support of it. The price of slaves would not 
be increased by this prohibition, so that the man 
of moderate means could still supply himself with 
what slaves he wanted. Prohibition had worked 
well economically, the capital of Kentucky hav- 
ing greatly augmented underly the policy. Her 
traders, instead of bringing worthless negroes, 
the refase of other States, into her limits, brought 
back cash for their droves. Noone need fear that 
the slaves already in the State would not mul- 
tiply fast enough. They were a species of prop- 
erty, too, which at best yielded but small profit. 

“There is about sixty-one millions of dollars’ 

worth of slave property in Kentucky, which pro- 
duce less than three per cent. profit on the capital 
invested, or about half as much as the moneyed 
capital would yield. But suppose the net profit 
to be three per cent., it is a proposition that is 
susceptible of demonstration, that it is not our in- 
terest to increase this property. I have made a 
little calculation, which I will submit to the Com- 
mittee; and, I believe, if there be any error in it, 
it will be found on the side of making slave labor 
more valuable than it really is ; and, by that calcu- 
lation, I cannot make the profit to be more than 3 
per cent. There are about two hundred thousand 
slaves in Kentucky. Of these, about three-fourths 
are superannuated, sick, women in a condition not 
profitable for labor, and infants not able to work, 
who yield no net profit. Show me the man who 
has forty or fifty slaves upon his estate, and if 
there are ten out of that number who are valuable 
and available, it is as mnch as you can expect. 
But my calculation allows you to have three- 
fourths, that are barely able to maintain them- 
selves, to pay for their own clothing, fuel, house- 
room, and doctor’s bills. Is there any gentleman 
here, who has a large number of slaves, who will 
say that they are more profitable than that? I do 
not believe there is one. Well, then, we have the 
one-fourth left. This leaves fifty thousand lobor- 
ers, and I put the value of their labor at sixty 
dollars each per annum. This will produce three 
millions of dollars annually. But from this you 
must deduct at least twenty dollars per head for 
raiment, food, house-room, and doctor's bills, and 
that amounts toa million of dollars. Is this de- 
duction too little? Is there any individual here 
who will say that a grown, working negro does 
not cost his master, leaving out of the question 
what he steals from him and sells at the nearest 
town—is there any one that will say that an av- 
erage expense of twenty dollars for this class of 
slaves is too small an estimate? This, then, will 
make a million of dollars, and there vill be only 
a profit of two millions left. You must also de- 
duct about five per cent. from the value of all the 
slaves for deaths, which leaves the net profit on 
the capital of sixty-one million of dollars about 
one million six hundred and ninety-five thousand, 
which is less than three per cent., or sbout halfss 
much as the moneyed capital would yield; and 
this valuation is a very liberal one forthe slavery 
importation side of the question—ns every one 
must acknowledge who has had any experience 
in the matter. This estimate is at least a fair 
one, applied to the part of the country where 1 
live, and I believe that slave property is as well 
managed there as it is anywhere. Itis true, the 
man may have upon his farm only such slaves as 
are able to work. He may have ne women or 
children among them, and he will in such case 
make a little more profit. But if you take the 
whole slave property together, the average will 
be as I have stated. 

«“ Well, then, in a pecuniary point of view, as a 
mere calculation of dollars and cents,if I am right 
in my estimate, it is not our interést to invest 
more capital in slave property. It igagainst the 
interest of the Commonwealth to doit manifestly 
so, if I am right, or anywhere near right.” 

Mr. Turner proceeded to show that this species 
of “ property” was destined to become less valua- 
ble in all the border slave States, owing to the fa- 
cilities of escape afforeded to the slaves, and, in 
this connection, made the following sdmission, re- 
markable, as coming from a pro-slavery man : 

“Now, I make use of one observstion which, 
probably, some gentleman may take exception to. 
I say, there is roman living, that seesin the hand 
of Providence what I see, that does not perceive 
that there is a power at work above us that is 
above all human institutions, and one that will 
yet prevail, even in Virginia, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky. Yes, there is a power at work which is 
above all human power, and one which we cannot 
resist. 

“JT do not say that I desire this; but that it is 
coming—that it is as steadily marchiag upon us 
as we are marching forward to the grave, and that 
wedo not know when it will come is perfectly 
certain, from the evidence around us ; and, should 
we go on investing our capital in this proper- 
ty, we shall find this to be the case. Why, sir, in 
the State of Maryland, there is already a great 
diminution in the value of that kind ¢f property. 
Ido not say that there is a positive diminution 
in the State of Virginia, but it ceases to increase 
to the extent that it did formerly. The shadow 
upon the sun-dial is advancing sufficiently to show 
that this is not growing or increasing in that 
State; at all events, that the increase is not so 
great as in time past. And the same thing has 
already commenced in Kentucky ; and this pro- 
ceeds from the power which we cannotresist. We 
may tie it up—I desire that it should be restrict- 
ed by whatever legislation we may adopt upon 
that subject—but when the Deity hag sent forth 
his fiat that this institution is to céase, it will 
cease, and no human effort can arrest it.” 

In another part of his speech, Mr. Turner de- 
nounced the importation of slaves from other 
states as identical with the African slave trade, 
and said that almost every slave State, except per- 
haps Arkansas and Texas, was making “negro 
raising a business to obtain a living by.” 

“You see almost every slave State, except probably 
Texas and Arkansas, are ps gpa waving 
a lusiness to obtain a living by. It may be said that 
wheat is the staple production of Virginia; but 
I say that negroes are the staple production in reality. 
As to Tennessee, I am told that there was not a 
man elected to the Legislature who was not 
pledged to support a measure st bringing any 
more slaves into the State. Now, what kind of 
slaves shall we get here? Shall weget those fine, 
honest servants, that we ye to intrust with our 
property, or shall we get these scape-gallowses, 
po roe and rascals, forced upon us, not fa ready 
to steal and burn our property, but to contami- 
nate those we have already?” 

Can these things be, and not excite our special 
horror? Mr. Turner, be it remembered, is a 
slaveholder, and a pledged enemy to every scheme 


of cipation, but he appeals to every member 
of fe Convention for the truth of his statement, 
that the staple production of Virginia is ne- 
groes—that almost every slave State, except Ar- 
kansas and Texas, “is making negro raising a 
business to live by.” Breeding human beings, 
made in the image of God, to sell in the shambles, 
“to make a living by!” And shall a country in 
which such enormities are practiced escape re- 
tribution? Has God forgotten any of his chil- 
dren? Let us hear what Mr. Turner thinks of 





chains, as if they were beasts of prey? Is it not 
a scene that human nature revolts at the sight of ? 
Is it not a scene that no man, unless he is de- 
termined to engage in this traffic, can look upon 
without feelings deep and powerful? But what 
is there in the African slave trade which makes it 
more excusable? There, by the laws of war, as 
— among those barbarians, prisoners are 
ught in and sold as slaves. Well, the captor 
hasa right to the life of his prisoner, according to 
their laws of warfare. He may kill him if he 
eases. I am no apologist for this; but it is in- 
icting upon him a weaker punishment. There 
is suffering, to be sure, upon the p e; and 
there is sufferin experienced by those whom we 
send out to Africa, but when they arrive here 
they get the benefit of civilization; they are 
placed in a more elevated scale than they occu- 
pied before. But nearly all of Christendom—and 
the residue is coming in—have denounced this 
traffic, and put those who are engaged in it upon 
a footing with those who are guilty of the worst 
crimes that can be committed against humanity. 
They refuse them an honorable death, but hang 
them as robbers and pirates, and the committers 
of high treason.” 

Mr. Merriweatuer dissented from the posi- 
tion that there was no difference between the 
African and American slave trade, but he re- 
marked, “1 will go as far as any individual to 
suppress the slave trade with Africa and the slave 
trade between the States too. 

The subject was resumed the next day in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mr. C. A. Wickliffe re- 
marked that he thought the question of slavery 
had been settled at the ballot-box—a discussion 
on its merits would much better suit the latitudes 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Mr. Dixon said, if it were an original ques- 
tion, he would go against the introduction of sla- 
very ; but as it already existed in Kentucky, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, he held 
it to be good. 

Mr. Turner concurred with him, remarking 
that, under the circumstances, he believed slavery 
in Kentucky a blessing to both races. 

“ Mr.Clarke—At o proper time I shall propose 
as a substitute for the fifth section of the report 
of the committee, that every citizen of this State 
shall be allowed to bring slaves into the State for 
his own use. 

“{ am not unwilling to declare here, before the 
State and the world, that I believe that slavery, 
as it exists in the slave States of this Union, ele- 
vates the character of the white race, its dignity, 
and its morals; and I trust that we shall frame a 
Constitution that will perpetuate slavery in this 
State for all time to come.” 

Mr. Clarke had evidently just risen from the 
perusal of Ellwood Fisher’s pamphlet. 

Mr. Stephenson was opposed to the proposition 
of Mr. Turner. He desired equal rights; every 
man should have the privilege of buying slaves 
where he could—but he was opposed to “the 
traffic in human blood.” 

Mr Talbott would say to the gentleman from 
Madison, (Mr. Turner,) that he held slavery to 
be “ neither a sin nor a moral evil,” and was pre- 
pared to prove that it was justified and approved 
by the Scriptures themselves. 

“ Mr. Turner.—I do not understand the teach- 
ings of the Gospel as justifying this institution 
as it stands, and I never will advocate what I do 
not believe. The mission of the Apostles and Pa- 
triarchs of old was of a spiritual character. It 
related to things of another world. They did 
not come here to interfere with the things of Ti- 
berius or of Cxesar. They came not to interfere 
with temporal prosperity ; and it does not appear 
to me that any argument in justification of the 
institution of slavery, as it now exists, is to be 
found in the sacred writings. Still, J believe sla- 
very, as it exists in the State of Kentucky, isa 
good institution. I do not intend to attack it. 

“ Mr. Bullitt.—I differ from my honorable friend 
from Henderson ; I am prepared to maintain that 
slavery is neither a moral nor a social evil, but a 
positive advantage to the white population, and 
no injury to the black.” 

Mr. Meriwether thought that, should the Legis- 
lature, as was proposed by some, be prohibited 
from preventing the importation of slaves as mer- 
chandise, it would endanger the Constitution with 
the People. 

Mr. Clarke was against giving the Legislature 
any power at any time to legislate on the ques- 
tion of slavery in any form. 

“ Mr. Garfielde—I rise to express the opinion 
that the resolution of the gentleman from Madi- 
son should not be laid on the table, as suggested 
by some here. There are a couple of literary 
gems in embryo here, twin brothers, that I would 
like to see developed to this house. The first is 
the political, philosophical axiom that slavery is 
a moral blessing to both the slave and his master, 
and @ political blessing to the Commonwealth. 
The second is, the divine axiom that the Being 
who descended from heaven to free mankind from 
the shackles of sin came also to assist in riveting 
the shackles of human despotism. I hope a full 
and fair opportunity will be granted for the de- 
velopment of both these principles, so entirely 
new and strange as they are.” 

After all, there is some heterodoxy in the Con- 


vention. 

Mr. Root wished the question settled upon some 
fair compromise. 

“The Emancipation party in Kentacky is not 
only respectable, numerous, and ivtellectual, but 
its voice must and will be heard. In my section 
of the country, no man believes in incorporating 
the gradual emancipation system in the Constitu- 
tion; but there are divers men, some of our most 
distinguished men, and slaveholders too, who 
look forward to the period when Kentucky shall 
be indeed redeemed and disenthralled by the ir- 
resistible genius of universal emancipation. It 
matters not whether it comes in ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty, or even a thousand years, they desire that our 
policy shall look forward to the period when 
Kentucky shall be redeemed—when she shall 
possess within her borders a numerous body of 
free laborers—and when we shall be in fact a free 
State. I desire to be heard upon some branch, at 
leasi, of the principles of the law of 1833. Are we, 
who have stood by the law of 1833, we who have 
battled for it for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and, 
in short, is the policy and principles contained in 
that law, now to be abandoned because a littlejunto 
of immediate Emancipationists or Abolitionists 
choose to occupy ground that nearly the entire 
State has occupied for sixteen years? Are we to be 
driven from any position because our enemies get 
upon our platform? Are we desirous to make Ken- 
tucky the great slave mart of the United States, 
because the immediate Emancipationists choose 
to get on the platform on which we stood fairly, 
clearly, and quietly, until the last Legislature 
chose to lay violent hands on that sacred law?” 

The following day the subject again came up 
in Committee of the Whole, and the question 
being taken on an amendment moved by Mr. Nut- 
tall, to allow any citizen of Kentucky the right to 
import slaves for his own use, it was carried ! 

The discussion was then continued by Mr. 
Guthrie, President of the Convention. Like the 
rest of the speakers, he diverged from the par- 
ticular subject before them, to debate the general 
question of slavery. He said: 

“Fhe gentleman from Madison says we are not 
able to pay for Emancipation—that we are not 
able to pay even the interest on the debt that 
would thus be created. That may be all very 
true; but this Government, this State, I trust, is 
to exist for centuries, and how this thing may be 
hereafter, no man can tell. There is a time when 
slavery will cease. The Indian has receded be- 
fore the Saxon, and still recedes. In the march 
of population, when white labor becomes cheaper 
and crowded, slave labor will yield to it. And 
the day will come, when thus depreciated in value, 
and gomé country to which they may be sent is 
found, it may be the desire of those who shall 
come after us, to free their slaves, and to do it 
without a resort to revolution. And when that 
day shall come, I wish them to act as in their 
judgment is right; but I also desire to indicate to 
them in this Constitution that the foundation of 
this Government is laid in justice, and that prop- 
erty acquired under its sanction is not to be in- 
vaded without compensation to the owner, fam 
not one of those who propose to _ in this 

for the uity of slavery. I rec- 
every people have . right 


? 

ety to require; and whenever those who 
Sapvios after us shall desire so to do, | shall 
rest content that they in their t shall do 
what they deem right upon this and upon 
Constitution to make sla’ and be- 
yond the reach of those who come us.” 
Mr. Drxon took exception to some of these re- 


> marke: he held that slavery existed by contract 
| between the slave and the holders of slaves, 





from the products of those three years’ labor. 
What in the name of heaven will become of them 
then? From eight to ten thousand negroes sent 
from the State of Kentucky to a distant shore, 
without the means of provi for themselves 
when they arrive there! all this in the 
name of humanity, of justice, of liberty! They 
are to be torn from their families, the husbands 
separated from their wives, the parent from the 
children, all the associations of life broken up, 
thrown upon a distnnt shore without any means 
of support except six months’ provisions. What 
will become of » he when those six months have 
expired? Ten thousand people sent to a foreign 
country, the wild and the vicious, the weak and 
impotent, the old and dying, the lazy and the idle, 
the vagabond and the pauper, mingled together in 
one common mass, what will be their condition 
when you have got them there? Will they have 
houses to shelter them? None. Lands to culti- 
vate? None. Implementsofhusbandry? None, 
nothing but six months’ provision, and after that 
starvation, ruin, desolation, staring them in the 
face, meeting them at the very threshold of their 
new home. This is the plan of those who are 
the advocates of this system of emancipation. 
Sir, it cannot be done. It will not, ought not to 
be done.” 


for the National Era, 


OUR STATE. 


The South land hath its fields of cane, 
The Prairie boasts its heavy grain 
And sunset's radiant gates unfold 

On rising marts and sands of gold. 
Rongh, bleak, and cold, our little State 
Is hard of aoil, of limits straight ; 

Her yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only mines are ice and stone! 


From awamn frost to April rain, 
Too long her wint -r woods complain ; 
From bedding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer time is all too brief. 


Bat on her rocks and on her sands 

And stormy hills, the school-house stands, 
And what her ragged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies 
Thetreasures of sur Commonwealth 
Arefree, strong minds, and hearts of health, 
Andmore to her than gold or grain, 
Thecunning hand and cultured brain! 


Forwell she keeps her ancient stock— 
Thestubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
Andstill maintains, with milder laws 
Andeclearer light, the Good Old Cause! 
Norheeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church-spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church-spire stands the school! 


i ganda J.G.W. 


SLAVERY AND CALIFORNIA-—THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE. 


PERSONALITIES, 

The Nen York Tribune of the 26th has a long 
article in reply to our comments in last week’s 
Era, upon its position on the question of slavery 
in relation fo California. The editor begs us not 
to be “ mealy mouthed ” in speaking of the course 
of that paper, but, if we think anything wrong in 
its columns, to say so “in the plainest words ;” 
and then, to set us an example of plainness of 
speech, he snnounces the following creed as it re- 
spects the editor of the Eva: 

“We believe him a Political Jesuit, (as Jesuits 
are commorly represented.) full of craft and sub- 
tlety, and more solicitous for the prostration of 
the Whig party than for the preservation of Free 
Soil. We kelieve he habitually presents the atti- 
tude and ruling sentiment concerning Slavery of 
the two great parties respectively in such manner 
as to create and perpetuate unfair and unjust im- 
pressions in the minds of his readers. We believe 
he is just the man to proclaim himself a champion 
of Slavery Extension, and vociferate ‘Perish all 
evasions, al] compromises!’ while he is playing 
into the hands of the Extensionists, and sacrific- 
ing Freedom in New Mexico to preserve his con- 
sistency in California, and restore Locofoco as- 
cendency in the Union. As, therefore, we shall 
not in fact be astonished nor startled at any move 
he may make calculated to serve his left-handed 
allies, we shall certainly not affect to be, and we 
entreat him to stand as little on ceremony with 
us. We esteem nothing ‘extraordinary’ in his 
columns, Which is calculated to advance the in- 
terests of Locofocoism.” 

We are quite willing the Tridune should mo- 
nopolize all such “plainness of speech.” Long 
experience as an editor has taught us that Truth 
has nothing to gain by any “plainness of speech,” 
that disregards the common courtesies of life ; and 
that he who abandons argument for the purpose of 
coarsely assailing the motives and moral character 
of an opponent for a mere difference of opinion, 
does more injury to himself than to anybody else, 
and more harm than good to his own cause. 

The Tribune has been in the habit, as every 
reader of that paper knows, of presenting the best 
aspects of the Whig party, and the worst of other 
parties. Weseek to lay before our readers the 
good and evil of all, and because such a presenta- 
tion is caleulated to counteract the one-sided rep- 
resentations of the T'rilune, the editor of that 
journal believes that we are a “ Political Jesuit,” 
“ fall of craft and subtlety,” “ more solicitous for 
the prostration of the Whig party than the pres- 
ervation of Free Soil ;” “just the man to pro- 
claim himself a champion of Slavery Extension,” 
while “ playing into the hands of the Extension- 
ists ;” “sacrificing Freedom in New Mexico ” “ to 
restore Locofoco ascendency in the Union.” 

Without wasting time in refuting the charges 
of the Trilune,we may remark that the editor 
would find it very difficult to reconcile with his 
creed our exposure of the miserable pro-slavery 
policy of the Democrats of the South, our pleasure 
at the success of Edward Stanly, a Whig, in 
North Carolina, and our commendation of the 
course of thé Whig party in that State; our de- 
nunciation of the conduct of the Democrats in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Michigan, and our approval 
of the coalition in the last two States between the 
Whigs and Free Democrats; our support of the 
conduct of the Administration in.relation to the 
Round Island adventurers and the Poussin affair ; 
and our abstinence from any captious animadver- 
sions on its policy, or premature denunciation of 
it in advance of any declaration of its principles. 

As to our principles, they are no secret: all 
our readers know that they are Democratic; we 
wear no mask; but they all know, too, that we 
are just as ready to commend what we believe 
good, ingGeneral Taylor’s Administration, as we 
were to commend what we thought good in 
Mr. Polk’s, and that we were jast as free in cen- 
suring the latter, as we are in censuring the for- 
mer. We should be ashamed of ourselves could 
we suspect that our censure or commendation was 
dictated by any party prejudice. 

The Tribune is at liberty to think differently, 
and may say what it thinks with as little cere- 
mony as possible: it will neither hurt our feel- 
ings, injure our reputation, nor provoke us to em- 
ulate its lack of “ ceremony.” . 

HOPES AND FEARS, 

Our cotemporary says he has grounds for be- 
lieving that the new Constitution of California 
will contain an express prohibition of slavery. 
Doubtless he thinks so; and no one wiil rejoice 
more earnestly than we, should his expectations 
be fulfilled. We should thank God and feel 
strengthened to fight the battle of Freedom in 
New Mexico. But, while we hope for the best, 
we fear the worst, for the reasons stated in last 
week’s Era. And it were treason in us to the 
cause we advocate, did we abstain from efforts to 
prepare our readers for united action, should our 
fears prove well grounded, and the hopes of the 
Tribune visionary. 

We would arm the People for action, in a con- 
tingency, that may happen: the editor of the 7ri- 
bune would disarm them. No harm can arise from 
our policy ; much may grow out of hie. 

OUR CHARGE NOT DENIED, 

But, he does not deny what we charged against 
him last week, that he had practically abandoned 
the Wilmot Proviso in relation to California ; that 
80 far ag that Territory was concerned, he had 
become, practically, a Non-Interventionist. He would 
prefer, he says, that an express prohibition of sla- 
very should be incorporated in the new Consti- 
tution, but, should it be omitted, he still would 
have no apprehensions that Californis would be 


| aleve State, to. We were right, then, in assuming 


at, if in Congress, he would vote to receive Cal- 





This, we say, is a change of position on the 
part.of the editor of the Tridune. Without de- 
nying it, he attempts to justify himself, by plead- 
ing a change of circumstances in relation to Cali- 
fornia. He shall speak for himself: 

“ Whereas that region has hitherto been simply 
Federal Territory, subject only to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, it becomes, from 
the day its Constitution is adopted, a Sovereign 
State, governed by its own Constitution and by 
laws enacted by its Legislature in pursuance 
thereof. Now, it has been contended, by Calhoun, 
Venable, & Co., that the citizens of all the States 
have, by virtue of such citizenship, the right to 
take their property (i. e. whatever the law of their 
respective States declares to be such) into any ter- 
ritory which is common to all the States; but it 
has never been seriously contended, within our 
knowledge, that this privilege extends to the soil 
of States as well as Territories. We deny its 
existence with regard to Territories; but since 
that is claimed, we demand the application sub- 
stantially of the Wilmot Proviso to all present 
and future territories of the Union; and since it 
may be claimed with respect to States also—for 
Slavery utterly preverts and upsets human rea- 
son—we desire its application to the States 
also. We desire to guard against a remote possi- 
bility of evil, not that we believe Slavery will go 
to California under a Constitution which says 
nothing about Slavery. We would gladly ‘make 
assurance doubly sure,’ and that, we believe, has 
ere this been accomplshed, and if we should be 
disappointed in this, we shall still know that there 
is very great danger of Slavery getting legalized 
in New Mexico, and very little of its obtaining a 
lawful footing in California. 

“Tg not this plainenongh? Canit need farther 
elucidation? And is not the Editor of The Era, 
who knows perfectly well what our views are, 
guilty of dishonest suppression and wilful distor- 
tion in the above? Our writings before him 
showed distinctly the broad ground of difference 
between our position and that of Cass, Walker, 
& Co. But, broad or narrow, had he any right to 
suppress that difference, and go on to argue as if 
ignorant of its existence?” 

The editor of the Era was guilty neither of 
“ dishonest suppression ” nor “wilful distortion.” 
The article on which we commented did not pre- 
sent the foregoing view, nor did we know when 
we wrote our comments, on what ground our co- 
temporary would attempt to justify his new posi- 
tion. A subsequent editorial in the Tribune, in 
reply to some remarks of the Evening Post, indi- 
cated this ground, and that editorial we cut out, 
with the intention of fully exhibiting the position 
of the T'idune in this number of the Eva. Let us 
examine the merits of it. 

THE POSITION OF THE TRIBUNE EXAMINED. 

Slavery, according to Northern jurists, could 
not exist in California and New Mexico, as Ter- 
ritories, except by positive law; but Calhoun, 
Venable, & Co., contended that, as the Territo- 
ries were the common property of the States, the 
citizens of the slave States, by virtue of their cit- 
izenship, had a right to take their slaves into 
them ; now, says the T’vibune, it has never been se- 
riously contended within our knowledge that this 
privilege extends to the soil of States as well as 
Territories: therefore, he deems it indispensable 
to apply the Proviso to Territories, but not to 
States. Express prohibition was necessary to 
California as a Territory, but is not necessary to 
California as a State. 

The essential distinction on which the Tri- 
bune rests this conclusion, is utterly groundless. 
It is not true that the Slavery Propagandists have 
not claimed ‘the privilege or right to carry their 
slaves into “ States.” They do not claim it, against 
positive State prohibition, because they recognise 
the right of a State to determine within its own 
limits what shall and shall not be property. But, 
wherever slavery is not prohibited by positive 
law, there, they claim, they have a right to settle 
with their slaves. And for this reason—they 
deny that property in slaves is different from 
property in lands or animals—that it is any more 
local than other other species of property: they 
claim that it existed anterior to law, is not its 
creature, but is simply recognised and guaran- 
tied by it. Ifthe Tribune doubt, we refer itto the 
prolonged delite which took place a few days ago 
on the resolutions of Mr. Dixon in the Kentucky 
Convention, introduced with a view of placing 
‘slave property” on a perfect level with other 
property; and, if this be insufficient, let him read 
the following extract from Mr. Calhoun’s reply 
to the assumption of Mr. Benton, that “ property 
in slaves stands on a very different footing from 
every other description of property.” 

“I deny the fact,” says Mr. Calhoun, “and 
maintain that there is no distinction between it 
and other property in that respect. It no more 
requires to be enacted by law, or, to express it 
more specifically, to have a positive enactment for 
its origin, than property in land or anything 
else. The relation of master and slave was one of 
the first and most universal forms in which prop- 
erty existed: It is so ancient that there is no 
record of its origin. It is probably more ancient 
than separate and distinct property in lands, and 
quite as easily defended on abstract principles. So 
far from being created by positive enactment, I 
know of no instance in which it ever was, or, to ex- 
press it more accurately, in which it had its origin 
in acts of legislatures. It is always older than 
the laws which undertake to regulate it, and such 
is the case with slavery as it exists with us. 
They were, for the most part, slaves in Africa; 
they. were bought as slaves, brought here as 
slaves, sold here as slaves, and held as plaves, 
long before any enactment made them slaves. I 
even doubt whether there is a single State in the 
South that ever enacted them to be slaves. There 
are hundreds of acts that recognise and regulate 
them as such, but none, I apprehend, that under- 
take to create them slaves. Master and slaves 
are constantly regarded as preéxisting relations.” 

The question is not, which doctrine is true, but 
whether it be a fact that the slavery propagan- 
dists claim the right to carry slavery to any place 
where it is not prohibited. No one, after reading 
the foregoing extract, and recollecting that Mr- 
Calhoun is the head of the pro-slavery party, can 
doubt that it is a fact. 

Precisely for this reason, and because the com- 
mon sense of the People has admonished ‘them 
that if slavery has grown up, in the absence of all 
law, for or against it, it may again grow up ina 
similar condition, and because, too, emigration is 
constantly going on from the slave States as well 
as free, the slavcholders carrying thdr slaves 
with them whenever they can—precisely for these 
reasons, we say, has it been found negessary in 
all the new States that wished to be free, to insert 
a provision in their Constitutions expel pro- 
hibiting slavery. 

In the teeth of all these facts and examples, the 
editor of the Tribune would make the first excep- 
tion in the case of California, preaching to its 
friends, that it is “no matter even if it come into 
the Union as a State without express prohibition of 
slavery!!!” y 

SUPPOSED REMEDY. 

Slaves are introduced into California. Suppose 
no organic law, no statute, prohibits it. Qur cotem- 
porary shows the absurdity of the supposition that 
any case involving the right to them could come 
up under any old Mexican law, before the Su- 
preme Court. How, then, is slavery to be pre- 
vented ? 

Hear the Tribune: 

“Mr. Butler King moves into the State of Cal- 
ifornia with his slaves, one of whom goon falls 
back on first principles by taking to his heels. 
Mr. King wishes to arrest and m hin—how 
shall he do it? Some magistrate must receive his 
complaint and issue process thereon—on what 
grounds? But suppose the ex-slave arrested ; on 
what charge is he to be tried?. Under what law 
adjudged the property of Mr. King? How could 
a hundred negroes be held in slavery throughout 
an entire State which had no law recognising sla- 
very? Let us have a law forbidding it, by all 
means; but don’t let any adversary of Human 
Bondage admit that such bondage can legally ex- 
ist in the absence of law, except as it exists in the 
hold of a pirate vessel—that is, transiently, by the 
force of cutlasses and manacles,” 

The advice of the Tribune is gratuitous, Before 
it thought of presenting this view of the nature 
of slavery, we had written many an article urging 
the friends of Human Freedom never to concede 
that slavery could have a legal existence without 
positive enactment. But what do slaveholders, 
unprincipled adventurers, sordid speculators, care 
for the dogmas of the Tribune oF the Era —for 


the opinions of Justice Mansfield or Justice Mc- 


Lean? Slavery does not ask permission of lew 10 
be. It first. establishes itself by the “foree of 
cutlasses and manacles,” arid then veils ite enor- 





ifornia into the Union, with « Constitution silent | 
‘on the slavery question. oe ; 


mous usurpations under the form and sanction of 


law. What it did in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
two centuries ago, it may do in California in this 
century. 

Let us suppose California admitted as a State, 
with ® Constitution silent on the subject of Sla- 
very. The next step is to place her under the 
operation of our laws respecting the public lands. 
The gold diggings will be surveyed, and sold in 
sections to individuals or companies. Thousands 
of acres will be bought up by speculators, and the 
poor will be excluded. But, the owners will not 
themselves work. The drudgery is now severe, 
and it will grow worse, when mining shall become 
necessary. All accounts concur in representing 
the labor necessary to procure the gold so heavy 
that none but able-bodied, hard-working, deter- 
mined men can accomplish anything. 

What will be the result? A demand for slave 
labor; and that demand will bring a supply, in 
the absence of all constitutional provision against 
its introduction. Capital is not apt to be scru- 
pulous as to the means of turning a penny. Spec- 
ulators generally make Justice and Mercy sub- 
ordinate considerations. The man who makes 


gold his god, will trample, without remorse, on 
Human Rights. 


We have constantly insisted that slaves have 

been carried to California, are used there now, 
and will increase there, unless there be positive 
prohibition. A correspondent of the New York 
Independent, in a letter copied into the Living Age, 
expresses the opinion that Slavery will not be 
tolerated, and mentions the case of a slave who 
left his master the moment he entered the Terri- 
tory. This is the only case of the kind we have 
yet heard of; but against this we set off the fact, 
stated by a correspondent of the Newark Ad- 
vertiser, of the sale of a slave in San Francisco ; 
and the following statements in an editorial of the 
Alubama Journal. Let them be seriously con- 
sidered : 
“Necrors in Cattrornia.—It has long been 
apparent, since Mr. Polk purchased the Mexican 
Territories, declaring, at the same time, that they 
must, from the nature of things, be free territory ; 
that the only way to make them slave States, was 
for slaveholders to emigrate there with their 
property in sufficient numbers to control the 
policy of the country. That they could have done 
80 with safety to their property, is now apparent. 
Those from this quarter who carried negroes have 
had no trouble with them, and it is found they ad- 
here to their masters there with greater zeal and 
devotion than elsewhere. Several have written 
hack, expressing their regrets that they did not 
carry with them hands from their plantations. A 
gentleman from Macon county, who took out 
three good hands, has written back that he hires 
them out at three hundred dollars per month each, 
and has had no difficulty in retaining them. 
Every man there isso immersed in his own ab- 
sorbing pursuits that he has no time or inclina- 
tion to interfere with the business of others, or 
engage, even if so inclined, in abolition move- 
ments. Much the largest portion of the popula- 
tion at the mines having the means, it is stated, 
would purchase negroes toaid them, were they in 
market. A portion of the work at the mines, 
the excavating, is hard and difficult, and must be 
accomplished by manual labor—hence the great 
necessity and advantage of the services of able- 
bodied negroes. Ifthe Southern emigrants had 
invested their capital in negroes in the place of 
goods, &c., which they took with them, their labor 
would have rapidly made them independent, and 
their example would have been followed by others 
with their slaves, in sufficient numbers to have 
controlled the policy of the territory. The plan 
set on foot last year by Mr. Howard, of Georgia, 
for large bodies to go in company, would, there is 
little doubt, have been successful if it had been 
carried out. Companies of twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred, settling together, would be able to pro- 
tect their property in all emergencies, if by any 
chance it should be endangered. We learn that 
many have this enterprise still in contemplation, 
and as the season approaches for the passage of 
the Isthmus, we trust it will be carried out.” 

But, suppose one of Butler King’s slaves takes 
to his hecls—under what process may he be seized, 
under what law handed over to his master? Drive 
the slaves to the gold diggings, immure them in 
mines, employ the overseer and the bloodhound, 
and who is to tell them of their legal rights? 
How many will be able to “ fall back on first prin- 
ciples?” And does the Tribune imagine that 
there will be no magistrates in a State where pub- 
lic sentiment was not strong enough against 
slavery to enact its positive prohibition, to 
play into the hands of the speculators, to proceed 
in their processes and decisions on the principles 
in relation to “slave property,” held by John C. 
Calhoun ? 

We deplore the course of the Tribune. With 
the motives of its editor, we have nothing to do; 
but we cannot forbear the expression of our deep 
conviction that the policy of himself and his 
Taylor brethren, professed friends of Free Soil, 
is pregnant with evil to the cause of Human 
Freedom—evil that can now be effectually coun- 
teracted only by the incorporation in the Consti- 
tution of California, of an express prohibition of 
Slavery. 
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POLITICAL JESUITISM. 

If one can judge of the true character of an ed- 
itor by the tone and tenor of his editorials, we 
should have no sort of hesitancy in pronouncing 
the editor of the National Era a thorough-bred 
political Jesuit, in the worst signification of that 
term. Dr. Bailey, the editor of the Washington 
exponent of Free Democracy, was bred at the 
South, and has repeatedly given proof that his 
early prejudices still cling to him as closely and 
as firmly as ever did the shirt of Nessus to its 
wearer. On more than one occasion has he given 
direct evidence of his hatred of the Yankees—of 
Northern “institutions,” and especially of the 
manufacturing industry of the North. But all this 
would be tolerable, and could be even overlooked, 
if his political editorials gave evidence of sincere 
devotion to the peaceful and constitutional over- 
throw of Slavery, and that this, and not an aching 
desire to build up a visionary Democracy at the 
expense of everything bearing the name of Whig, 
guided the ill-concealed and half-smothered pas- 
sions of his heart. 

It has been painfal to the friends of rational 
liberty at the North to witness the tortuous 
threads which the Era has artfully spun, within 
the past few weeks, in commenting on the political 
movements of parties at the North. If a politi- 
cian who all his life has been steeped in the worst 
kind of pro-slavery Locofocoism but breathes of 
Free Democracy, when a coalition is talked of for 
defeating Whiggery, the delight of the Era knows 
no bounds, and it straightway goes to praising 
the noblenegs and out-spoken manliness of the Lo- 
cofoco, whose mind is suddenly filled with hatred 
of Slavery, as his prospects of political spoils 
brighten. But let a Whig utter the sentiments 
of his heart, the sober reality of his anti-slavery 
convictions, the sincerity of which he has well 
tested by years of experience, voting always when 
in the State or National Legislature on the side 
of freedom, and in opposition, it may be, to the 
very Locofoco whose praises burden the columns 
of the Era, and the honesty of his professions is at 
once impugned; and if the case is one so well 
known that no art can successfully assail it, the 
Era turns to the South, and quotes from the 
speech, letter, or resolution, of some slaveholder, 
and is quite anxious to know how Northern and 
Southern Whiggery can go together. 

Vermont Journal. 


We are sorry that the editor of the Journal has 
so bad an opinion of us, but glad:that there is no 
foundation for it, 

We were not “bred” in the South, and have 
lived so much all over the country that we hail 
from no State, have no sectional feeling, call our- 
selves simply an American. We like the “ Yan- 
kees” a great deal, and they like us, if we may 
judge from the liberal manner in which they pat- 
ronize the Era, that dreadful foe of their Manu- 
facturing Industry. We not only like the “ Yan- 
kees,” but we think so highly of their ingenuity 
and energy that we have no fear that they cannot 
take care of themselves, without having ® Gov- 
ernment crutch to support them, as if they were 
cripples. 

As to party matters, we have endeavored to do 
justice to all parties, caring very little for — 
or mere organizations. If we have made more noise 
over the conversion of “a Locofoco, all his life 
steeped in the worst kind of pro-slavery Locofo- 
coism,” than over the untainted Whig, it must 
have been for the same reason that there is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety-nine just persons that need no re- 


pentance. - 

In regard to impugning the sincerity of a man’s 
professions, we do not deal in that kind of war- 
fare. We like to give the devil his due. 





its readers what kind of Jesuistry has led us 
approve of the coalition in Michigan of the Free 


Dewocrats and Whigs, to defeat the Pro-Sla 


ver 
Democrats ? : 


When he has assigned the true 
reason for that, he will be at no loss to explain 
our rejoicing over certain coalitions between the 
Free Democrats and Old Democrats, 

In conclusion, we submit to him 


as the perusal 
of the Eva has aroused s0 deep het : 


1ostility against 


his readers to subscribe for it, so that they may 
have their opposition to the Free Democracy 
strergthened by the weekly revelations of our po- 
litical Jesuistry. We hope be will not forget tg 
insert our prospectus. 
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CANADIAN ANNEXATION, 


—_—_— 


The Boston Daily Advertiser talks with extreme 
circumspection about Canadian Annexation It 
suggests doubts, but attempts to demonstrate 
nothing. If annexation promises so many bens fits. 
to Canada, it thinks it a subject worthy of the 
most serious consideration whether it may 
volve counterbalancing evils to this country ; and 
it is also a eubject worthy of the profoundest 
consideration, whether it is proper to share our 
precious privileges with a foreign people, strange 
to us and our institutions. . 

The Advertiser and the class of papers to which 
it belongs, have had this subject under “ serious 
consideration’’ from the time of the formation of 
the Constitution ; when a few very long-sighted 
people like themselves sought to secure a monop- 
oly of power to the original Thirteen States, lest 
the new States which would inevitably find their 
way into the Union, might not be able to use 
wisely the precious privilege of self-government 
secured by the Constitution ; and, at every acces- 
sion of new territory, or project of annexation, 
there has been an aggravation of “serious con- 
sideration” Meantime, while these dreamers 
have been trying to settle the question whether 
it was good and safe policy to extend our ter j- 
tory and admit strangers to our saintly fellow- 
ship, the People, undisturbed by such solemn con- 
sideration, have gone on, more than doubling 
their territory, adding seventeen new States. re- 
ceiving into their smple hcme millions of their 
foreign brethren, and their report is, that “stiJl 
there is room”—Cansda may come next, if ghe 
please ; a name and a seat are in waiting for her 
jn the great American Household. 

We think the prediction may be safely ven- 
tured, that Canada will be incorporated in this 
Union before the Boston Daily Advertiser has got 
through with its “serious consideration” of the 
subject. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA IN PREPARATION, 


It seems that the martial Governor of South 
Carolina is training his soldiers to do duty against 
the United States. He seems to care a great deal 
more for militia than school training. and at 
every review strives to fire their military ardor 
by reminding them of the oppression inflicted by 
the Federal Government, and the possibility that 
they may yet be called upon to fight for their 
sires and their fires. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald gives 
an account of a muster in Spartanburg District 
at which the Governor figured in grand style. A 
great crowd of people, of both sexes, ard all col- 
ors, we presume, had assembled to hear his Ex- 
cellency’s charge to the “ bone and sinew,” but 
an unmannerly cloud was rude enough to throw 
cold water on their patriotism. The valiant Gov- 
ernor stood this unexpected assault as long as he 
could, by the aid of an umbrella, an article not 
much in use, we believe, on a field of battle. 
and then took to his heels to find a shelter. He 
could stand the idea of being singed with gun- 
powder, but this thing of being drowned out was 
what he had not bargained for. Should his Ex- 
cellency ever make a descent upon the Federal 
Government, we would suggest the propriety ot 
making a levy of all our fire companies, so as to 
bring their engines to bear against his “ legions.’ 
It is a great deal better to shed water than toshed 
blood. 

We must beg his Excellency’s pardon : we in- 
tended to treat the matter very seriously, but our 
gravity was completely upset on reading a solemn 
account of the muster in the New York Herald, 
and the following report of the speech thus un- 
ceremoniously abridged : 

“Frtiow-Cirizens anv Brotuer Sorniers 

_“The duties of this day have peen admirably 
discharged, both by privates and officers. I have 
no fault to find with you; on the contrary, 1 can 
say much in your commendatien, and your con- 
duct meets my approbation as much as that as of 
any other regiment I have reviewed. ‘T’o stand to 
each other is the relationship of privates and 
officers. The privates have to be taught, the ofli- 
cers have to teach them. ‘T'here is no excuse for 
the officers not to discharge their duty well; ibe 
private may merit some leniency if he does the 
best he can. It is the duty of the soldier to obey 
and submit to the mandates of the law; that is all 
that is required of him. The officer should he 
kind and courteous to the privates. I regret to 
see one thing. Many of the privates are before 
me unarmed ; why is this so? Can it be possible 
that there are any who do not possess a rifle ? 

Is there any man in this district who can say 
that he has no other weapon of defence to protect 
his family than which nature has given him? If 
there are any such, he has but to make it known 
in the proper quarter that he*is unprovided, and 
the State will give him a musket. [t is the first 
regiment I have reviewed where every man did 
not havea musket, and I notice some twenty among 
you without rifles. I had intended to speak fully 
to you in regard to another matter, but the rain 
will prevent me, for I do not wish to detain you in 
it. I allude to the difference that exists between 
South Carolina and the Federal Government. | 
presume, however, that you fully understand 
them. If you do not, there are those near you to 
whom you can go, who will instruct you. In 
whatever may arise from them, I confide implicitly 
in the yeomary of this country, and you must 
avail yourselves of the advantage of every wea- 
pon you are accustomed to by nature, to defend 
yourselves when attacked, and be prudent but 
vigilant against enemies who are constantly among 
you, in some shape; there may be one on the 
ground to-day. So wary is that enemy that he 
will enter your own house, eat breakfast with you, 
and so lost to principle, that he would use that 
opportunity even, to plunge the poignard into 
your bosom,” 


WIVES. 


“Wives should know that no beauty has any 
charms but the inward one of the mind, and that 
gracefulness in their manner is more engagiDg 
than that of their person; that modesty snd 
meekness are the true and lasting ornaments; for 
she who has these is qualified, as she ought to be, 
for the management of a family, for the education 
of children, for the affection of her husband, and 
submitting to a prudent way of living. These, 
only, are charms that render wives amiable, 1nd 
give them the best title to our respect.” 

Wives should know that the inward beauty of 
the mind ought to reflect itself in the outward 
form. Where there is inattention to the body, 
we suspect some marked imperfection in the 
spirit. No outward attraction will make amends 
for inward repulsion; no inward beauty culd 
reconcile us to a slatternly or unclean per£0n. 
There are attentions to the body which cannot be 
neglected without repelling love. While woman 
is Beauty embodied, she should see to it, that the 
medium through which the Inward Grace shin¢s 
be kept clear and transparent. A good wife will 
reject all these one-sided maxims which over)ook 
the corporeal, and inculeate exclusive attention 
to the spiritual. What God has joined together, 
let not man put asunder. Body and Spirit 12 
this life are inseparable, and a wise woman Will 
seek to beautify both, God, the all-pervading 
spirit, neglects not the outward: this visible 
world is all beautiful, “Behold the lilies of the 
field !—they toil not, nor do they spin, yet Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” Surely, the outward on which He bestows 
80 much attention cannot be unworthy of ours. 

rr ea aialbion 


Grorcia.—The following table presents a corl- 
parison of the official returns for President in 
1848 and for Governor in 1849: ‘ 

For President, 1848, For Governor, ee 
Taylor, W.. - 47,544, Hill, W. - ae . 
Cass, D. + 44,782 Towns,D. - 4 an 

Whig méjority in 1843, 2,762 ; Democratic » 
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. LITERARY NOTICES. 


necte d Life. 
n Subjects connected with 1] iterature an 
ae Whipple. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 


We fear the rather unpromising title of this 
yolume may have the ¢ffect to deter a class of 
readers, who hold to the maxim that “ words are 
things,” and with whom the word “ Lectures - 
awakens associations of inanity and tediousness, 
pompous displays of superficial knowledge, oracu- 
lar utterances of commonplaces, and literary 
larcenies, in comparison with which hen-roost 
robbery is reputable, from the pleasure 0° perue- 
ing one of the most brilliant and fascinating 
volumes which has ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press. It consists of six Lectures, or rather 
Essays, on Authors, in their Relation to Life, 
Novels and Novelists, Wit and Humor, The Lu- 
dicrous Side of Life, Genius, Intellectual Health 
and Disease. In treating these subjects, the au- 
thor has not inflicted upon his readers a single 
page of dullness. His style is remarkably direct 
and energetic, a fitting medium of his clear and 
sharply defined conceptions—terse, epigrammatic, 
brilliant, rising at times into true eloquence. But 
to commend his Essays as specimens of fine writ- 
ing, merely, would do him serious injustice. They 
are characterized by shrewd insight, practical 
wisdom, and, as the necessary consequence of the 
utter absence of cant and sentimentalism, a hearty, 
healthy tone of sentiment and feeling. His ridi- 
cule of the unmanly puerilities of literature, and 
his contempt for shams, false pretences, affecta- 
tions and sentimentalisms, remind one of the sav- 
age mirth of Longfellow’s Northern Jarl, whose 


“loud laugh of scorn 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam l'ghtly.” 


The concluding Essay on Intellectual Health 
aud Disease touches with no gloved hand the pe- 
culiar and besetting sins of the Northern and 
Southern sections of our country—the Yankee’s 
conceit and the Southerner’s pride. He says of 
the Yankee, that “he has a spruce, clean, Peck- 
sniffian way of doing a wrong which is inimita- 
ble. Believing, after a certain fashion, in justice 
and retribution, he still thinks that a sly, shrewd, 
keen, supple gentleman, like himself, can dodge, 
in a quiet way, the moral laws of the universe, 
without any particular pother being made about 
it” He illustrates this by the preaching and 
practice of Yankeedom in respect to the Mexican 
war. Turning to the South, he says that “the 
Peculiar Institution” has one vital evil, which 
would alone ruin any country outside of Adam’s 
Paradise—it makes labor disreputable. But it is 
bad in every respect, corrupting the life both of 
master and slave; and it will inevitably end, if 
left to work out its own damnation, in a storm of 
fire and blood, or in mental and moral sterility 
and death. “We can,” he continues, “ sympa- 
thize with a person who has had the gout trans- 
mitted to him, as the only legacy of a loving 
father ; but that a man should go deliberately to 
work, bottle in hand, to establiah the gout in his 
own system, is an absurdity which touches the 
Quixotic in diabolism. Yet this, or something 
like this, has been gravely proposed, and some of 
our Southern brethren have requested us to aid 
in the ludicrously iniquitous work. No: we 
should say to these gentlemen, If you have a 
taste for the ingenuities of mischief, plant, if you 
will, on your new territory, small-pox, typhus 
fever, plague, and cholera; but refrain, if not 
from common honesty, from common intelligence, 
from planting a moral disease still more destruc- 
tive, and which will make the world shake with 
laughter or execration, according as men consider 
the madness of its folly, or the brazen impudence 
of its guilt.” 

We hazard nothing in predicting for these Lec- 
tures a wide popularity. They will entitle their 
author to the same rank as an Essayist, which he 
already occupies as a Reviewer and critic. 

J.G. W. 








Mernopist QuartTerLy Revigw. October, 1849. J. Me- 

Clintock, D. D., Editor. New York: Lane & Scott. 

This publication keeps up its well-earned repu- 
tation for vigorous thought, a liberal spirit, and a 
comprehensive range of discussion. Lamartine, is 
the subject of a well-written article by A: Ste- 
vens. There is a careful review of the Posthu- 
mous Works of Dr. Chalmers. Nineveh and its 
Remains, the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the Phi- 
losophical Study of Language, and Dr. Dixon on 
America, will all be found by the gencral reader 
very interesting papers. The short reviews and 
notices of works are prepared with discrimina- 
tion. 


Sartatn’s Union MaGazine OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
November, 1849. Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Swisshelm having pronounced the engrav- 
ings of this number of Sartain’s excellent, we 
have nothing to do but express our cordial con- 
currence. And the matter of the Magazine is 
as good as the pictures. It is enriched by contri- 
butions from two foreign writers of eminence— 
Mary Howitt and Frederica Bremer 





GraHam’s Macazing. November, 1819. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book. November, 1849, 

The competition between these two enterpris- 
ing and widely-known monthlies, secures to their 
readers the full worth of their subscriptions in 
plates and illustrations, to say nothing of divers 
gems of poetry and some very pretty sketches 
from our most popular writers. The numbers 
for November have the usual attractions. 





Biacxwoop’s EpinsureH Macazing. October, 1849. 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, 
Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

“The Green Hand,’ part fifth, is deepening in 
interest. Some of its descriptions of sea life are 
unsurpassed by anything Cooper has written. 

“ Civil Revolution in the Canadas,’ is a very de- 
sponding article on the condition of the Cana- 
das. The cause of all their evils is assumed to 
be the withdrawal of protection by the mother 
country, and the writer proposes as a remedy, 
that the Provinces be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The other articles are as follows : 

The Caxtons—concluded. 

Tynmouth Revisited. 

What has Revolutionizing Germany attained ? 

Physical Geography. 

The English Mail Coach. 

Diary of Samuel Pepye. 





“Tue Branpon Post” ig the name of a new 
Free Democratic weekly, commenced at Brandon, 
Vermont—Publisher, P. Weicu, Corresponding 
Editor, E. D. Barzer. It is neatly printed ; its 
selections are good ; its editorials, as might be ex- 
pected, able and spirited. May success attend it. 





Cuaruin’s Portrorio, — Under this title a 
large sheet comes to us this week foran exchange, 
hailing from Albany, New York. Our old friend 
Chaplin, it seems, has the control of it. It is a 
large and handsome sheet, disclaims all connec- 
tion with any party, and announces that its de- 
sign is to furnish “ its readers witha large amount 
of miscellaneous matter, selected from a great va- 
riety of sources, with taste and judgment ;” but it 
“hopes to give free scope and play to all genial 
instincts, generous sympathies, and just ideas of 
hopeful progress in human relationships.” 

Mr. Chaplin is a bold thinker, an independent 

and a liberal-minded man. 


“Tar Cotumatan” is the title of ay 
ery large. 
beautifully printed literary weekly, just started 
at Cincinnati, by Shattock & Turner. The en- 
terprise it displays deserves gue 
es’ | 


Pennsyivanta.—The Hi 
lishes the official vote for Gantt 


aller (W.) received 133,111 wotes am | 
edo-Gambles. i Lea cumble 


lor 52,402! Gamble 
23,331, and less than Cass 27,136. - 





Wazzen Fonwann, it is stated, is to take the| oo 


of Mr. 


Gillet, Solicitor of the Treasury, | ‘hi 


Fer shaltpijooel tive 
WORLD-WEARY. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


O Nature, solemn and hushed and wild, 
Take back to thy bosom a fa‘thless ebild ; 
Though a weary spirit a wasted frame, 
Upon tenderness are a fragile claim, 

The soul is firm and the thought is free, 
And the heart is virgin I bring to thee! 


Where the quail and the blackbird whistle loud, 
And the va'e is dim with a leafy cloud ; 

Where the waters are breaking in dimpled floods, 
And the vines hanz heavy with golden buds, 
Forgetting, forgot, I wonld linger fain, 

And never go back to the world again ! 


No peace tc my soul can its idols lend— 

Be thou my lover, my more than friend, 

No song but the blue-bird's shall soothe my rest, 
No lip but the zephyr’s to mine be prest, 

No arm but the moonlight’s around me twine, 

Jn life and in death [ am thine, all thine! 


If the cloud should rise, and the dim rain fall, 
And the young flowers die, I can leave it all; 
And when the wgods with the snows are white, 
And the tempest tries on the hills all night, 

In thy rough arms’ clasp I will still remain, 
Till borne where they never are cold again’ 


And when the spring shall again be there, 
With her kirtle of green and her yellow hair, 
Missing the child of evanished years, 

Her blue eyes haply may fill with tears, 

As her sweet hands sadly, silently spread 

A cover of violets over my head. 


—_—-—.——- 


MARTHA RUSSELL. 


The following handsome and well-merited trib- 
ute to one of the most gifted of our contributors, 
Miss Martha Russell, we find in an exchange pa- 
per, without any credit: 

“Miss Martna Russeti..—We have known 
this lady for several years though her contributions 
to the periodicil literature of ourcountry. She 
neither writes so much, nor so carelessly, as many 
whose names are more widely known to the world, 
but whatever she does write, is worth reading. Her 
tales are characterized, not only by elegant diction 
and faithfulness to nature, but, better than all this, 
by a lively sympathy with humanity and a clear 
appreciation of its wrongs and needs. Hence 
her satire is never wanton, and her pathos never 
degenerates into meresentimentalism. Her mind 
is singularly healthy and robust, and sympathises 
with everything truly good, while it rejects what- 
ever is morbid, overstrained, and factitions. Her 
style, in its charming simplicity and earnestness, 
more nearly resembles that of Miss Mitford than 
of any author we can name; and the moral tone 
of all her writings is such that we can but rejoice 
in her well-deserved and growing popularity. 
Some of her tales, which have appeared in our 
monthly magazines and in the National Era, we 
regard as models of that kind of composition.” 








———s>—- 


ANOTHER COALITION. 


— 


On the 24th October, a coalition was effected in 
Middlesex county, Mass, between the Free Dem- 
ocrats and the old Democrats, each section, how- 
ever, retaining its own independent organization, 
and compromising no essential principle. The 
union of the two parties extends to the support 
of a common ticket for Senatorial candidates, and 
the basis of the union was as follows: 


“ Whereas, owing to the constitutional mode in 
electing Senators in this Commonwealth, there 
havaresulted great inequalities of representa- 
tion—at the last session of the Legislature, a ma- 
jority of more than 12,000 votes having failed to 
return a single member to the Senate ; and 

““ Whereas the Whig party, controlled and di- 
rected by the moneyed interests of the Common- 
wealth, is enabled, under the present system, 
though in a minority, to wield the whole execu- 
tive and legislative authority of the State, 
through the division which exists in the ranks of 
its opponents ; and 

“ Whereas there happily exists, at present, a 
good degree of harmony in the views of the De- 
mocracy and Free Democracy, in reference to 
measures of State policy: therefore, and to the 
end of availing ourselves of the just rights of ma- 
jorities, and of remedying the burdensome ine- 
qualities of representations which threaten under 
the present system to become perpetual, we do 
consent, first declaring our purpose to preserve 
our own separate organization, and maintain the 
integrity of our principles, to act with the Dem- 
ocratic party in support of ‘good men and true,’ 
as candidates for the Senate, who shall be jointly 
selected by the two Conventions, as being worthy 
to promote the common views and principles 
of the two parties which these Conventions rep- 
resent.” 





Enear A. Por is dead. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, in1811. When quite young his parents died, 
and he was raised by Mr. John Allen, a wealthy 
gentleman of Richmond. 

In 1816, he accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
to Great Britain—visited every portion of it, and 
spent four years at school near London. 

He returned to America in 1822, and in 1825, 
went to Jefferson University, in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where he led a very dissolute life. He 
went home, however, with College honors, anda 
heavy debt. Mr. Allen, refused to pay his debts 
of honor, and in dudgeon he quitted the country, 
to join the Greeks then struggling for Liberty, 
but instead went to Russia, whence he returned 
in 1829. Por afterwards went to West Point, 
but soon left, and determined to maintain himself 
by authorship.—Clveland True Democrat. 


The public is familiar with his literary efforts. 
He possessed fine talents, but, unregulated by any 
high principle, they never achieved results of sub- 
stantial benefit to society, or won for him such 
distinction as would have been awarded them, had 
they been controlled by a high moral aim and a 
steady purpose. 





CORRECTION. 


The editor of the Eva is thanked for his friend- 
ly notice. Will he please correct the following? 
More anon. Incoc, 


“Loftiest motives may meet with scorn; 

Was not our Lord in a manger born? 

You will be wronged in a world like this, 

He was betrayed by a follower’s kiss; 

What though dethroned in the palace of fame? * 
Scathed and dishonored thy cherished name? 
Truth and her legions are on their way; 

Slow ig their journey, but long their stay ; ° 
Succor in this life may reach thee not ; 

Death and the scaffold may be thy lot; 

Winds may sigh o’er thy resting place, 
Centuries bend o’er thy buried face, 

And the green willow of memory 

Blighted in every bosom be: 

Then, thy virtue shall TrutH proclaim, 

Shake from the dust thy forgotten name, 

Place thee on high in her resord book, 

Where for ages the world shall look. 

Student, thy work isa glorious one ; 

Finish it nobly, as thon hast begun.” 


* This word was incorrectly printed “power,” in the poem 
signet “Incoa.,” on the first page of the Era of October 25. 











Maine Exection.~-The full returns from 
Maine, nearly all official, of the late election, show 
the following results, as compared with those of 
the Presidential election : 5 

President, 1848. Governor, 1849, 
Cass - - 40,206 Hubbard - 37,534 
Taylor - - 35,276 Hamlin- - 28,260 
Van Buren - 12,178 Talbot - - 8,025 

Democratic loss - - -. = 2672 

Whiglss .- - - «= = 7,016 

Free Soilloss - - - + = 4,153 

Dr. Hubbard’s strong and explicit declarations 
of Free Soil doctrines contributed to reduce the 
vote of the Free Soil men. 

The Legislature will stand, on joint ballot: 

Dem. Whig and F. Soil. Dem maj. 
Senate - - 20 11 9 
House- - 88 63 25 


Total Democratic majority - - 34 
This secures the United States Senator, in place 
of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, term expired. 





of the Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph gives the follow- 
ing as the recent census of the State, 
with that of 1839: 
1949. 
260,985 
Renurr.—The Democratic — rte 
Republican 


’ 


257,117 23,268 





cd jess than Longstret), | feneral Committee, as to whether - they believed | 


‘and leso than Tey. | Bally catechised by the Democratic Rep “and 








Secretary of 





Census or Sours Caroxins.-—A correspondent: 


1839. Gain in ten years.. 


Democratic Committees, answered very 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Lonvon, October 12, 1849, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Isend you this week’s news in the form of a 
diary. 

Saturday, October 6—The Continental mail this 
morning brings us intelligence that M. Lucien 
Marat has been appointed Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of France at Turin, and M. Bois le Comte, 
late Minister at Turin, has been appointed for 
Washington. Thesame mail brought us the news 
that on Wednesday evening “ M. De Tocqueville 
received from Lord Normanby a communication 
on the intentions of the English Government with 
regard to the refusal of Turkey to give up the 
Hungarian refugees. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied, that the French Cabinet would 
follow the same line of policy as that adopted by 
England in the affair. One of the six questions 
submitted by the Divan to Sir Stratford Canning 
and to General Aupick, viz: what assistance the 
Porte would obtain from France and England in 
case of a rupture, was left unanswered, the two 
Ambassadors not conceiving that they could re- 
ply without receiving fresh instructions from 
their respective Governments. Before sending 
those instructions, the English Cabinet wished to 
act direct on that of St. Petersburgh. A note, 
couched, it is said, in very energetic terms, was 
despatched by Lord Palmerston to M. de Nessel- 
rode. A similar note is to be sent by M. de 
Tocqueville” 

The Adwinistration of the Customs in France 

had just published a table of her colonial and for- 
eign commerce for the year 1848. The loss expe- 
rienced “ in consequence of the revolution of Feb- 
ruary,” appears to be 599,000,000 francs, as com- 
pared with the returns of 1847. The total amount 
of colonial and foreign trade during that year was 
2,015,000,000 francs. 
It appears, by the last Roman papers, that the 
Government deficit is stated at over 3,000,000f- 
per month; and that an effort had been made, in 
vain, to induce the Pope to allow the sale of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical lands which he had mortgaged. 
Meanwhile, the Government neglects to pay the 
interest of its debt, and visits a like dishonor upon 
its treasury bills. 

The rumor of theassassination of Gorgey turns 
out to be unfounded. 

The Austrian Government is in a state of dis- 
sension on the Hungarian and German questions, 
and people are quoting the old proverb, “ When 
rogues fall out,” &c. Schwarzenburg and Bach 
threaten to resign. 

The Washington arrived at Southampton to-day, 
bringing New York dates to the 20th ult. Lib- 
eral Americans here do not regret the recall of 
Mr. Walsh from Paris; though, considering his 
acquirements, position in society, and gentleman- 
ly character, they lament that he should have giv- 
en just cause for such an act. Let other Consuls 
take a “hint,” and prove themselves “wise,” by 
allowing that to be “ sufficient.” 

Accounts published in London to-day by the 
Board of Trade show a remarkable increase in 
British exports: 

“The declared value of exports stands as fol- 
lows: 
For eight months, ending September 


51849 - - - - £39,203,322 
For eight months, ending September 

5,1848 +) = = -*. + 81,633,214 

Increase - - - - 7,570,108 


“Upon the month, the increase is proportion- 
ately still greater : 

For the month ending Sept. 5, 1849 £6,323,457 
For the month ending Sept, 5,1£48 4,507,462 


1,815,995 


“Tt thus appears that during the past month 
the export trade of England has increased nearly 
two millions in camparison with the trading 
during the same period of last year; and that on 
the year generally there has has been an increase 
of upwards of seven millions and a half!” 

By the following table, it will be seen, in de- 
tail, what are the articles exported, and what is 
their comparative increase in trade : 


1848. 1849. Increase. Decrease. 
Alkali - - - - = 16.671 35 365 18.694 
Beerandale- - - 18,524 25,170 6,646 
Butter- - - - - 19,621 10,980 - 8,641 
Candles - - - - 4,068 5 830 1,762 
Cheese- - - - - 1,242 2,443 1,201 
Coalsandculm - - 96458 132,916 36,458 


Cordage and cables 10,521 15,306 4785 


Cotton manufactu’s 1,400,166 1,850,045 449,879 
Cottonyarn - - - 646,117 1,016,803 370,686 
Farthenware- - - 64,680 75,489 10,909 
Fish ---- - 49 967 95,323 52 356 
Glass manufactures 13,248 21.247 2,999 
Haberdashery - - 84058 = 120,566 36,508 
Hardware & cutlery 159,795 224,405 64,610 
Leather - - - - 26,023 50,780 14.757 
Linen manufactures 194,717 308,519 113802 
Linen yarn - - - 27,051 74,646 47 595 
Machinery - - - 99,321 106,529 7.208 
Metale - - - - 674,859 828354 153,495 
Oils - -+-+- - 11,424 26,396 7,972 
Painters’ colors - - 18,827 19,864 1,037 
Salt------ 28,784 26,416 - 2,368 
Silk manufactures - —_- 50,036 96,450 46,414 
Silk thrown - - - 936 5,735 4,799 
Silk twist- - - - 1,371 8,54? 7,171 
Svuap ----:-- 15,279 yang ame 
Statuary - - - - 20,252 £3,821 ' 
owes | 47,451 45,492 3.041 


Sugar, refined 
Wool - 





Woollen manufact’s 770,188 61 1,486 158,702 
Woollen yarn - - 65,298 164,445 99,147 

otal - - - - - 4 507,462 6,323,457 1,827,004 
Deduct decrease - - - - - - * : 11,009 
Increase on the month - - + - - - 1,815,995 


The ship La Belle Alliance has arrived in dock 
from Bombay, with several cases of sculpture from 
Nineveh. The newspapers do not mention the 
name of the consignee. 

Monday, October 8—The Europa arrived from 
Boston yesterday, after a passage of about 11 days. 
The misunderstanding reported to have arisen 
between Mr. Clayton and the British Ambassa- 
dor seems to occasion very little excitement. The 
Times seems to think the former not remarkable 
for his good manners, its opinion being based 
chiefly upon his conduct towards the French 
Government. 

The meeting held to-day, at the London Tay- 
ern, to oppose the Austrian loan, was numerously 
attended. hundreds, if not thousands, having left 
the doors without gaining admission. The lions 
on the occasion were, Richard Cobden and Lord 
Dadley Stewart. The loan was opposed upon the 
twofold ground of unsafety and immorality. It 
was argued to be unsafe, because Austria was liv- 
ing beyond her means, and had thrice committed 
an act of dishonorable bankruptcy ; and immoral, 
because the purpose of the loan was to aid in the 
oppression of a brave but unfortunate people. The 
resolutions adopted at the meeting (by an unani- 
mous vote) were as follows: 2 é 

“That the Government of Austria having pro- 
posed to raise a loan in foreign countries, capi- 
talists and men of business are thereby invited to 
investigate the financial position of the said Gov- 
ernment, and the probability of its repaying the 
loan thus proposed to be contracted; and that it 
is the opinion of this meeting, that no valid 
security is tendered, or can be offered in the 
present state of the Austrian Government, which 
would justify prudent men in taking any part of 
the said loan. 3 : 

“Phat in the opinion of this meeting, loans for 
war purposes, and for the maintenance of stand- 
ing armaments, are unsound in principle, and in- 
jurious to the interests of nations” 

The speakers were interrupted throughout the 
course of their arguments by the most enthusias- 
tic cheers; and Mr. Cobden met, for a moment 
with a different interruption, which is reported 
in the papers thus : 

“Mr. Cobden said: | appeal to every man who 
thinks of lending money to the Austrian Govern- 
ment to pause, because he is going to intrust his 
means to a Power which has thrice committed an 
act of bankruptey. [Loud cheers ; and interrup- 
tion being caused by one dissentient, there arose 
general cries of ‘Turn him out’ Turn nobody out, 
(said Mr. Cobden) If it be a man who has sub- 
scribed to this loan, he can only have paid ten 
percent. de ; and if you keep him here I will 
prove to him that it will be to his interest not to 
Lar, Roan A more. [Loud laughter and cheers] I 
Will satisfy him that it will be more to his inter- 
est to forfeit the ten per cent. he has paid, than to 

sed any further inthe matter. {Continued 
ughter.]” 

On the 1st instant, telegraphic lines were open- 
ed between Hamburg and Berlin, and between 
Berlin and Aix-la-Chapelle. The charges are as 
follows: For Saenetah 

two rix dollars; for a despatch of twenty 
words to Aix, 5 1-5th rix dollars. The telegraph- 
ers are sworn to the strictest . The State 
vigilant surveillance over the 


Police exercises a. 
ence, and only such as the Government 








of twenty words to Ham- | 


Will not hear of the line of dem»rkation proposed 
by the Government, separating the German from 
the Polish part of Posen. What they wish is 
etty much what the Repealers wanted in Ire- 
nd, a separate Parliament and administration, 

With integrity of Posen, and only what is here 
called a personal union with the sovereign State. 
It is needless to say that the Government is by no 
means dieposed to e to these views. Count 
Cieskowski, highly esteemed as & philosophical 
writer on political questions, has thrown together 
into a pamphlet all the articles of treaties bearing 
upon this question, and hence deduces the right 
of the Poles to all they demand. The Polish 
amendment was moved by Janizowski, in the fol- 
lowing shape: ‘That for the Grand Duchy of Po- 
sen an organic statute is issued simultaneously 
with this constitutional charter, which carries 
into execution the rights guarantied to the same 
by the royal promises and Vienna treaties of 1815. 
This amendment was rejected.” 

The appalling news comes to us to-day, that 
the Turkish Ministry, alarmed at the threats of 
Russia, has informed Kossuth and his brave com- 
patriots, Bem, Bathyana, Dembinski, Messaros, 
Zamoyski, and others, including over 4 000 sol- 
diers—that existing treaties with Russia make it 
necessary that they (Bem and his compatriots) 
should either embrace Islamism, or be delivered 
up to the tender mercies of the Czar! The cor- 
respondent of the Express writes that 

“A council of the chiefs was immediately held 
at Kossuth’s, where Bem at once declared that 
his life was devoted to hostility to the Russians, 
and that he eagerly accepted of the suggestion. I 
had almost forgotten to remark, that the Mollah 
promised at the same time the maintenane of their 
rank and the liberal allowance customary in the 
Turkish armies. Generals Kmellet and Steen 
came to the same resolution, and several person- 
ages were for temporizing. When Kossuth’s 
turn came to speak, he briefly reminded his com- 
panions, in his impressive language, that now, in 
a strange land, where all authoritative bonds were 
sundered, each one was at liberty to act according 
to his own views ; but that, for his part, welcome, 
if needs be, the axe or gibbet ; but curses on the 
tongue that dares to make himso infamous a propo- 
sition. Our gallant countryman, Guyon, followed, 
declaring that no human power should induce him 
to swallow even a bunch of grapes upon compul- 
sion. Gen. Dembinski and Count Zamoyski were 
equally determined. The example of their chiefs 
were 80 effective, that of about 200 soldiers and 
40 officers, who had expressed their willingness ta 
abjure Christianity, the soldiers, toa man, changed 
their intention, and there remain only three gen. 
erals, and some twenty officers, firm in their re- 
solve. Bem took immediately a public step, and 
it is said assumes the name of Amurath, and be- 
comes a three-tailed pasha with the Turks, who 
have an exalted opinion of his military genius.” 

It is said that Kossuth has written a letter to 
Lord Palmerston on the subject. Of course there 
can be but one opinion among Whigs or Tories, 
Red Republicans or Red Monarchists, upon such 
a question. Both England and France will unite 
in protesting, at whatever risk, against this terri- 
ble alternative of apostacy or death. Even the 
Times is shocked by it; the Times, whose nerves 
are beyond the reach of Haynau. 

Tuesday, October 9—This morning, the Daily 
News touches every heart in England, by publish- 
ing Kossuth’s letter. [We have no room for it 
this week. | 

Wednesday, October 10.—The National Assem- 
bly of France meets from day to day, performs 
its conventional work, and adjourns. Nothing 
appears to be “doing or brewing,” though the 
calm is unnatural enough to prelude a storm. 
Nous verrons. One M. Pelletier introduced a So- 
cialist measure last Monday, setting forth the 
right of labor, and proposing a plan for its secu- 
rity; but I do not get a clear idea of his plan. 
One of the papers describes it thus: 

“ A vast administration is to be established in 
Paris, with a branch in every canton, which shall 
be charged to procure employment for all unoc- 
cupied citizens, or in default of work, to supply 
them with the means of existence; to organize 
credit; to advance money to agriculturists, to 
manufacturers, and to proprietors, on a deposit of 
their merchandise, or on mortgages; to discount 
commercial bills; to effect insurances against fire, 
frost. hail, and other casualties. To obtain fands, 
M. Pelletier proposes, in the first place, to stop 
5c. per franc from the wages of such working-men 
as may adhere to his plan; and then, as the above 
plan would not raise enough, to dispose in an ar- 
bitrary manner, for the benefit of the bank, of 
communal property, of the money of the savings 
banks and of the charitable institutious; and 
finally, he would impose on the State the obliga- 
tion to furnish all the sums that may be necessary 
for this vast organization, until such a time as it 
is able to dispense with its assistance.” 

The statements made by M. Pelletier were se- 
rious enough to attract considerable attention ; 
and one M. Dupin, brother of the President of 
the Assembly, “ pointed out that it would be dan- 
gerous to allow such things to pass by unanswer- 
ed.” So the discussion was adjourned over to the 
next day, when the objector made quite a speech, 
at the close of which his brother embraced him 
with great unction. A Mons. Savoye came to M. 
Pelletier’s aid, and compared the position of the 
Assembly to that of a Scandinavian King, who 
seated himself on the sea-shore, declaring that 
the waves would not rise; but the sea rose, and 
rose, until it was ready so swallow him up, and 
all around him. Socialism was the sea that was 
now rising, and would not be stopped.” 

M. Pelletier’s measure was shelved by a vote of 
433 to 5. 

A Legislative Committee on Roman affairs has 
been in session in Paris for the last few days, but 
without much result. The most active members 
appear to be M. Thiers and M. Victor Hugo. 
M. Thiers expresses himself as, upon the whole, 
satisfied with the Pope’s manifesto, (motu proprio.) 
and thiaks it must be the basis of French as well as 
Roman policy. He passed the highest eulogy on 
the Roman expedition. M. Victor Hugo opposed 
M. Thiers, and considered that the only suitable 
basis of action was the President’s letter to Ney. 
He thought the Government should be vigorously 
supported in securing the terms of that letter. 
He feared the Assembly, by its timidity, would 
give the Cabinet a good excuse for retreat and 
reaction. He was supported in this view by M. 
de la Moskowa and M. Casabianca. MM. Thiers 
said he should be delighted to have the Court of 
Rome go beyond the motu proprio, but it would 
be not only useless, but ruinous, to insist upon 
such a course. M. Thiers’s views will be reported 
to the Assembly. 

M. de Falloux continues indisposed, and will not 
be able to take part in the debate on the Roman 
question. This debate is looked forward to with 
some interest. It is the only thing likely to raise 
a breeze. The present stagnation of the political 
waters is insufferable, for they are mantling with 
corruption. A slight storm from the “ Mounatin” 
will cause them to be crested with excitement, 
and that will serve to keep them sweet; after 
which, perhaps, some angel may stir them in such 
fashion as to renew the miracle of “ healing.” 

The French Minister of War has issued an 
order for the discharge of about fifty thousand 
soldiers. 

The Constitutionnel has the following letter from 
Constantinople, of the 25th ult: 

“ Before replying definitively to the wltimatum 
sent in by the Minister of Russia, the Porte de- 
manded officially the opinion of General Aupick 
and Sir 8S. Canning. Their opinion was, that the 
demand of extradition was not borne out by the 
treaties; and their reply dwelt at great length 
on the question of humanity involved in the mat- 
ter. This sort of political consultation is related 
at length in the note which the Porte has handed 
to M. de Titow. I learn, from a good source, that 
the extreme resolution come to by M. de Titow 
was in a great measure called forth hy Count de 
Sturmer, to whom his friend Rifaat-Pacha had 
caused it to be intimated, in secret, that the min- 
istry was wavering, and that @ last effort would 
suffice to gain the victory ; it is the agent of Rifaat- 
Pacha to the internuncio of Austria who disclosed 
thisintrigue tothe Grand Visir, demanding pardon 
on his knees. The American corvette which has 
been for some time at Constantinople left a few 
days back, with several Hungarian and Polish 
refugees on board, who had arrived by the Tele- 
maque packet. It is believed that they have been 
taken to Greece.” 

Thursday, October 11—Letters from Berlin, 
dated October 7, show that the Prussian Ministry 
is bent on the extremest reaction. Ladenberg, 
the Minister of Worship, (!) expresses the official 
opinion more clearly than any one, in the following 
jesuitical and infamous speech. Speaking of the 
articles in the Constitution which would conserve 
religions liberty, this Minister remarks : 

- “These articles were introduced into the Con- 
stitution at a time which was devoid of moderation. 
The Government deemed it n to pursue 
this course, in which it may have erred, but it did 
so in the intimate persuasion that it was indis- 
pensable to yield to the demands made upon this 
subject. In this sense we adopted what we could 
of the proposals of the national assembly, and 
evenin the same 7 The Constitution was 
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expression will be thankfally received by the 
Government which denies what the Government 
feels itself bound to deny.” 

This speech has created the greatest excitement 
throughont Prussia. The Constitutional party 
in the Chambers will Vigorously oppose it, though 
it is feared without much effect. The reéstab- 
lishment of an absolute Monarchy seems inevita- 
ble. The Ezpress of this morning publishes the 
following : ; 
“Rusxpy, Sept. 18. 


“I will narrate to you the fate of my family 
with calmness and composure, for my heart is 
become stone. In our neighborhood, an army of 
Hungarians surrendered, 10,000 men with 40 can- 
non. Two days later, the Austrian troops entered 
our town. They consisted of a detachment of 
Lichtenstein light horse, commanded by Captain 
,& native of Ruskby. It is possible that 
the great domestic happiness which I e: joyed may 
have stirred envy and gained me enemies in 
Ruskby, but of no other crimeamI guilty. Two 
families, low and coarsely bred, —— and ——, set 
this captain on his horrible crime. I was torn 
from the arms of my husband, from the circle of 
my children, from the hallowed sanctuary of my 
home, charged with no offence, allowed no hearing. 
arraigned before no judge. I, a woman, wife, an 
mother, was, in my own native town, before the 
people accustomed to treat me with respect, drag- 
ged into a square of soldiers, and there scourged 
with rods. Look, I can write this without drop- 
pingdead. But my husband killed himself. Rob- 
bed of all other weapons, he shot himself with a 
pocket pistol. A cry of horror filled theair. [ 
was dragged further to Karansebes. 

“The people rose, and would have killed those 
who instigated these horrors ; but their lives were 
saved by the interference of the military. My 
eldest son was taken prisoner with the army of 
Gorgey, and sent as a common soldier into Italy ; 
and so is the measure of my grief full. Can you 
picture to yourself the state of my mind? You 
knew not my husband. I tell you that no nobler, 
more elevated, more adorable character does or 
ever will exist. The productions of his intellect 
are known. He was the inventor of iron bridges. 
In him the world has sustained a great loss. My 
misfortune is boundless, and unexampled are the 
tortures which I have endured. My grief will 
beeternal. You will conceive that I can dwell on 
nothing but my sorrow. One only wish still ani- 
mates me—to liberate my son. They have trans- 
ported him to Gratz. {[f you have friends there, 
think of my poor boy of eighteen. 

“F. von Maperspacu.” 

Friday, October 12.—All this week we have had 
nothing of interest from Rome. Gen. Rostolan is 
very unpopular with the incensed Romans. They 
shoot his soldiers, and would not miss a good 
chance ut him. His last order is this: 

“French soldiers have from time to time been 
exposed to attempts at assassination, in which 
cowardice was combined with brutal hatred; groups 
of armed individuals have joined to assassinate a 
single man. Such crimes deserve exemplary 
punishment. The councils of war will try the 
culprits. These deplorable facts prove that the 
surrender of arms has not been complete, and 
that a great many individuals have found means 
to elude the directions of the military authori- 
ties. In order to insure the full execution of the 
above measures and prevent new crimes, the Gene- 
ral-in-chief orders as follows: 

“Art. 1. From this day 24 hours are allowed 
for the surrender of arms of every description by 
those who have not a special license from the 
French authorities. A proper place is appointed 
to receive the arms at the prefecture of police. 

“ Art. 2, Tuesday afternoon, domiciliary visits 
will take place in those houses which are consid- 
ered suspicious. Every individual found with 
arms in his possession, or concealing them, shall 
be immediately brought before a court martial, 
and his sentence shall be promptly executed. 

“ Arr. 3, The manufacture, sale, and exhibition 
of poniards, swords, stilettos, knives, sword-sticks. 
or any other arms, are severely prohibited, and 
transgressors incur the application of Art. 2, con- 
cerning possessors of arms. 

“Rome, September 30. General in-Chivf, 

“ RosTo.an.” 

All is as quiet and dull in England as you can 
think. Poor Ireland is to lose another potato 
crop, and have another season of starvation and 
death. John O’Connell is trying to resuscitate 
the old Conciliation Hall meetings in Dublin, but 
the memory of his father is too fresh in the minds 
of the Repealers, and the hatred of his father too 
fresh in the minds of the Unionists, for hapless 
John to meet with anything but ridicule and dis- 
comfiture. 

Parliament is to meet on the 20th of November. 

Tavistock. 





AnnexaTion.—A public meeting to take into 
consideration the best means of obtaining annex- 
ation, was to be held in Quebec, on the 27th, in 
pursuance of a call signed by several hundred of 
both races. 





A Siarz Convention, representing the three 
or four thousand Hunker Democrats, bolters from 
the Union formed in Vermont, was lately held at 
Montpelier, and resolutions were passed, declar- 
ing these bolters to be the Democratic party of 
the State, &c. 





Hon. Mozes Norris on tHe FREEDOM OF THE 
Territories.—This distinguished Democrat, be- 
ing in attendance at the Democratic State Con- 
vention of New Hampshire, recently held at Con- 
cord, was invited to address the Convention. The 
Independent Democrat (Free Soil) says of his 
speech : 


“He defined his position on the question of sla- 
very extension boldly and manfully. He did not 
doubt, and never had doubted, the power and duty 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in all our new 
Territories. The power had been exercised too 
long to be denied at this late day. At all events, 
it would not be denied by him, but would be as- 
serted at all times. His speech was a signal re- 
buke of the miserable resolutions of the Conven- 
tion, and was felt to be such.” 

Mr. Norris, we need not remind our readers, is 
one of the United States Senators from New 
Hampshire. 





M. H. Urqunart, a gentleman of talent, and a 
supporter of the Free Soil movement, has be- 
come assistant editor of the Steubenville (0.) 
News, a well-conducted Daily. 





Cusa.—The New York Sun, which is presum- 
ed to be well-informed as tothe contemplated out- 
rage against the Island of Cuba, states that the or- 
ganization for that object “is at this moment as 
vital and formidable as on the day when the proc- 
lamation was uttered against it.”—Jour. Com. 





COMPLEXION OF SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The recent triumphant victory in our county, 
in electing as Representative to the next Legis- 
lature H. B. Spelman, Esq, has caused much 
speculation among politicians, charging the Free- 
Soilers with having sold themselves to Locofocoism, 
forming unnatural alliances, &c. 

However much is said, (and the Cleveland Her- 
ald classes our candidate elect with the Loco’s,) we 
are well pleased with the result, and consider it a 
victory that will tell in future for freedom and a 
the cause of human rights. In H. B. Spelman we 
have a man that has stood for years as a leader 
in the old Liberty ranks, a man of strict integrity, 
conscientious in all his movements, always acting 
from principle. 

It was well known, at least among the Taylor 
Whigs, that the salvation of the Taylor party in 
our county was the election of S. W. McClure, 
Esq. ; hence he was brought forward as a candi- 
date for Free-Soilers to vote for—that the result 
might be trumpeted through the Union, the tri- 
umph of Taylorism in Summit county. 

The true friends of Mr. McClure were hurt to 
think that he should be made the tool of such du- 
plicity. Weremonstrated in vain, wishing to have 
him stand by the Free Soil nomination, (as he 
was @ candidate in the Convention called to nom- 
inate a candidate, but failed to obtyin it,) yet he 
consented to run in opposition to our Free Soil 
candidate, and for the Taylor Whigs. The re- 
sult is known, and has settled the all-im t 
question, that freedom is predominant in Summit 
county. Our entire Free Soil ticket was elected. 

Last fall, consequent on the nomination of Gen- 
eral Taylor, we of the old Liberty ranks waited 
to see the tke Wile ome men came over to 
our cause from the party. 

One has stood, (to his praise be it spoken,) al- 
though read out of the Whig for 
what his constituents and the committee 


Soil must and wil in this county and in 
Old Summit is erect! and in our late contest we 

have achieved « victory that the friends of tree- 

dom may well be proud of. 1. C. Penperon. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Summit Co., Ohio, Oct. 19,1849 


|S. fabeatos 








EXTRACTS FROW OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sr. Louis, October 19, 1849, 


Colonel Benton delivered a great speech here 
yesterday, the 18th, which was received with great 
applause. The subject, of course, was the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories, the constitu- 
tionality of which he insisted upon and demon- 
strated. He was very severe upon Mr. Calhoun, 
and announced his intention of repaying the latter 
next winter, with interest, for his intrigues against 
Benton in Missouri. 

An anti-Benton meeting was held in the even- 
ing, in the rotunda, which was @ perfect failure. 
The general impression now is, that Col. Benton 
will be triumphantly sustained in his opposition 
to slavery fanaticism. We have not felt confident 
of it till now. 

Wishing for the success of your valuable paper 
and the cause, I am, respectfully, &c. 





Whitestown, Oneida Co., Oct. 10, 1849.—Dr. Bai- 
ley: hie you give the following a place in your 
paper 

r. Shepherd was formerly a leading member 
of the old Liberty Party; has been its candidate 
for Governor; was, in the fall of 1348, chairman 
ofthe New York State Convention of the Liberty 
Party, when the union with the Barnburners was 
made. Perhaps it was through his ipfluence, more 
than that of any other man, that union was 
effected. James L, Suitx. 

Dear Sir: Has not the time for you to redeem 
the pledge you gave the old “Liberty Party,” 
when chairman of its last Convention, already 
arrived? The pledge you cannot have forgotten. 
If I remember rightly, it was: That if you found 
the Liberty Party had been betrayed into the 
hands of false friends, you would be the first to 
rally for its rescue. It was made in good faith : 
let it be kept. 

A Memeer oF tur Oxp Lizerty Party. 


Mr. C. O. Shepherd. 


Union Springs, Oct. 8, 1849. The Free Soil 
party of New York is in a curious position, being 
composed, last fall, of some twenty thousand Whigs 
that bolted Taylor’s nomination, and fifteen 
thousand Liberty Party men. The remainder were 
Barnburners of the Democratic party, swelling 
the number to some one hundred and twenty to 
thirty thousand voters. The two sections of the 
Democratic party having this fall united, the 
question isasked by many, and with much pro- 
priety, what will become of the Free Soil party 
of the great State of New York? That, in my 
opinion, will depend upon the course of the 
united party. The great question with many is 
will the party be a part of the great Free Soi 
party of the United States, or of the Democratic 
party of the United States? It will make but 
little difference, provided they are perfectly true 
on the Free Soil question. The probability is, 
that most of the Free-Soilers will go with the 
Democratic party this fall. Some will probably 
stay at home, as will some of the rabid Hunkers. 
So things will move on fora while. But should 
the Democracy of this State be partners in 
presenting us with a pro-slavery man for the 
Presidency, the party will dissolve as soon as a 
piece of quick lime in a rain storm. The fact is, 
there were very many of the Barnburners that 
would have preferred to remain separate, and op- 
posed the union to the last, but will now submit, 
and try the Union party, witha fair prospect that 
their principles will be carried out in the new 
party—if not, there will bea new organization. 
You may be assured that there is a powerful 
Free Soil sentiment in this State amongst the 
great mass of the people. 








Albany, N. Y., September 25, 1849.—Dr. Bailey : 
You must not indulge in any misgivingsin regard 
to the recent course of the radical Democracy in 
this State. You may rely upon it that they will 
never abandon the principles which they have so 
unflinchingly espoused. And, mark well, another 
year will behold the united party occupying sub- 
stantially the Buffalo platform. Be assured of 
this. Looking upon the Era as the only really 
Republican journal published at Washington, | 
take great pleasure in renewing my subscription, 
and in commending it to the support of every true 
Democrat. I am your obedient servant. 





Buffalo, N. Y., September 19, 1849.—Mr. G. 
Bailey: The friends of freedom in the national 
jurisdiction haye found in you a consistent but 
cordial advocate of liberal measures, and we look 
with a considerable interest to your views of the 
re-union of the Democratic party in this State. I 
belong to the radical Democracy, and I have taken 
a part in the re-union, and I feel that we have 
done nothing to retard the progress of free prin- 
ciples, but have taken such steps as will insure 
the full force of the Democratic party against sla- 
very. The tone of your paper is so candid and 
judicious, that I entertain no fears of harsh re- 
marks being made by you upon this union; but 
persons living at a distance are not as able to ap- 
preciate our position as one at home, knowing the 
sentiments of the masses. We who have the best 
means of obsetvation, consider the battle in this 
State fought and won in favor of freedom, and you 
may rest assured that no form of organization of 
the Democratic party here will ever be found 
again in communion with slavery. Yours. 


Mount Vernon, Knoz Co., Ohio, October 10, 1849. 
Dr. Bailey: Perhaps some of your readers will be 
glad to aid me in accomplishing an important 
work in this place. I have resolved to erect a 
Free Presbyterian Church. Some forty or fifty 
members of my old congregation will go with me. 
Those members who remain, refuse to let us wor- 
ship in the honse we left at any hour of the Sab- 
bath, although it may not be occupied by any 
other person. I feel that the Church of God must 
be aroused to take hold of the question of freedom, 
with more earnestness and energy than it has 
ever yet done, or the great wheels of the chariot 
of liberty will be clogged. [I do not know any 
reason why the central part of Ohio is not a 
favorable position for exerting an influence favor- 
able to this object. I am willing to make the ex- 
periment. The friends of the congregation who 
go with me are contributing liberally, according 
to their ability. But we will need some foreign 
aid to complete our undertaking. I would be glad 
to see many of my distant Anti-Slavery brethren 
face to face, and present my plea personally. But 
I cannot be absent long from my charge. 

I feel anxious to see the Church of God reform- 
ed. Who will assist me in my undertaking? I 
make my appeal to every lover of truth and hu- 
manity. Yours, respectfully, 

Epwin H. Nevin. 
Pe other Anti-Slavery papers please insert 
this 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LiverpooL, October_13, 1849. 

There is more firmness in the grain market, and 
in the course of the past week prices have slight- 
ly advanced. Indian corn quoted at 28s. to 29s. 
6d. per quarter for white, and 27s. to 285. per 
quarter for yellow. 

Flour is not much altered in value, being quot- 
ed at 28s. 6d. for Western Canal and Philadel- 
phia ; 19s. to 21s. for new Western ; 24s. and 25s. 
for Ohio. Old sour flour is worth 21s. to 21s. 6d. 
per barrel. Wheat was held at 4s. 9d. to 6s. 9d. 
per barrel. At present there is no Indian meal 
in market. 

American cured provisions continue in demand. 
Of lard, the sales reach 100 tonsat 36s. to 36s. 6d. 
per hundred weight. The bacon is more inquired 
for, and full prices are paid, but there is very lit- 
tle doing in hams or shoulders. Low prime megs 
pork is in demand for shipment to Ireland at 
about former rates. In cheese, there is very lit- 
tle doing. 

At the quarterly meeting of the iron masters 
at Birmingham on the 6th instant, it was deter- 
mined to make no alteration in prices. The mar- 
ket for Scotch pig iron remains without animation. 
Present quotations, merchant bar, £5 10s.; nail 
rods, £6 5s.; best roll, £7; hoop, £7 10s.; sheet, 
£6 ; files, Scotch pig No. 1, net cash, £2 9s. 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
Craters OF No. 286.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Mornings among the Jesuits.— Christian Observer. 
er Becomes of Discharged Prisoners ?!—Chambers’s 
fou’ 
3. German Travellers on North America.—S: tor. 
4. Nature’s lee Caves.— Chambers’s fovnae 
5. of the Tombs.— Jb. 
6. Water in London —Spectator. 
7. The Modern Vassal, Chapter —John Wilmer. 
8. The Story of a Family, Chapter xviii—Sharpe’s Mag- 
azine. 
9. Maiden and Married Life of pong: eat 
10, Turkey and Russia.—London Times. 


PA ape bine Great Sea Serpent of 1848, from 


With Poetry and New Books. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


Wasninoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this , this 
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HE > Prony NOTICE}! 
ubseri' hereby tenders his services to any person 
tail stoning to employ a Clerk, either in a whol tes re- 
or any other like Desh ester, Agent, travelling or fixed, 


+t 
& good moral character, of nat “ as Pe seen ~ testimonials of 


neat: nistri for business, and 
ear i ths pr us habits. Persons wishing to 
i 1 <Post, paid,) in time for their let- 
ters to be received by the ist of Decemher, ‘ 
: E. L, WIRSON 
Sandy Kun, Cleveland Co., N. C. 
pag bay “ny « poe s and the “ Republic” will wiotis 
copy three times, and each forward acoo 
taining an insertion. unt and a Paper on: 


ON 
REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Holden's Illustrated Dotlar Magazine, 


Gees the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
scriber, who will continue to publish tt at the Publication 


Office 
’ No. 109 Nessau Street, New York, 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretwfore 
given, and contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu- 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character- 
izes much of the cheap literatare of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magazines.”” The Illns- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 
Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 
Remarkable Places, 
Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 
The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 
From the business and literary connections already estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be d for pleting the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchful industry can obtain, to m the azine the 
Leading Literary Periodical of America. 
The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a circnlation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for the circulation of 
works of merit ; the constantly increasing population of the 
country ; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistie attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless'y engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. 
The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 


pervision of 
Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketches, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, which have formed a conspicuous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the ding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peouliar value 
to religious people of every denomiuation. 

The Fifth Volume 

will commence on the First of January next, but will be issued 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 

64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings. 

The Terms are 











One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been received. 
Kemittances may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. 
Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 
lo Numbers for the year 1843, excepting the month of 
annary, will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. 
Newspaper publishers who will insert this Prospectus four 
times, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive a bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters must be ad- 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St., 
New York,” and post-paid in all cases. 
Oct. 25—3m. W. H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


BOARDING, 


) gee EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 








THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 
Fer empememr from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dis- 
ease2, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 

Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quaiity. 
The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nn- 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicaut desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhanatible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fnlly carrying out the principles and prac- 
tiees of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan ; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 
The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all tomed to the y of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

arkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur. 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 
The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 








Terms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l vther charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 
The water tre.atment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases ; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wili be at liberty to becomé patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 
Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 
Application to be made to SamveL Wess, Secretary, £3 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dk. Dextgr,on the 


mises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or. Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable sor 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


FRESH PERFUMERY. 
CASE of superior German Cologne. 
1 30 dozen Lubin’s fine Extracts for the handkerohief. 
10 dozen blue and white pot Ox Marrow. 
20 dozen Macassar, Bear, and Antique Oils. 
12 dozen Barry’s Tricopherous and Guerlain’s Eau Lus- 
trale for restoring and beautifying the hair. 
Charcoal, Orris, Rose, and other superior Dentifrice. 
A fresh supply of ae cream Lip yoy aweth 
And every other article necessary for the Toilet. 
: 3 S. PARKER’S 


Comb — and Perfumery Store, 
Penn. venue, near National Hotel. 


TO THE LADIES, 
ME: S. PARKER has opened a full assortment of fall 
and winter Millinery, among which are— 

A few imported Hats, of the latest styles. 

Arich assortment of Feathers, some expressly for ladies 
and children’s straw hats. 
A large assortment of Bonnet Ribands and Lace Veils. 
Elegant Sash Ribands, Belting and Velvet Kibands. 
Choice Bridal Wreaths 
Full sets of Freneh Flowers, for evening dresses. 
Bajouw’s Kid Gloves, Mits, plain and embroidered with 


gold and silver. 
French-worked Collars, Cuffs, &c. Oct. 18—3ti 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimors, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streetr. in 
we S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Colleetin Aaedt, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Jonvnal Building,) is sleo agent for the National Era. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— PITTSFIELD, 


mam ; 

W. H. Tyxer, Principal and Proprietor. 

¥ tre of the Berkshire valley, on the 
Tass ana Ateny © railroad, the Institute can be reach- 
ed, at all seasons of the year, by direct and recently improv- 
ed railroad facilities, in six hours from Boston or New York, 
and in two from Albsny, Hudson, or Springfield, and enjoys 
immediate telegraphic o»mmunication with ail parts of the 


country. 

js institution, in its large and able corps of teachers, and 
secotehe and liberal accommodations every way, affords to 
ladies the best facilicies for acquiring a r0l- 
id, and ornamental education. 
‘The winter pesergg= tek Ad meen ot cc mmences on the first 
day of November. with fall particulars furnished 

on apviication. Z 3t 





Oct. 18—8ti 

















TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
ee ee United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and ions and drawings, and take 


all 8 to secure a patent. 
From thelr long perience as eal mechanics, added 
to Saveisioe on the Laws, and acquaint- 
J with the business of the 





all necessary 
and obtain a 
without incurring the 
ashington. 


at 
‘ with perfectsafety b; the Expresses. 
Skatoner and desseiptions oun be sett _ 
. For evidence of their competence and Sulegminy ey would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they ve trans- 
Letters must be postpaid. Patent Omics 
Offine on F street, opposite the “Pp. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK, 





| June 7. 
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ubly cemented together. As we 
coat regsrigi ed our Constitution must give 
place to the established religion of Mexico. 

How t it is, that whilst Congress has 10. 
power over the subject of slavery, in teat 
of an inhibition, that it should be contend 
the laws & the conquered country should renee th 
a [Seuss and thus triumph over our consti- 
tutio ts. 3 ' : 

Thus, asl conceive, stands the question of pas i 
but if it were a question of expediency mor 
how ungenerous the conduct of the North. ore 
are united as a family of We may rs 
different local interests, but our pe WHT ; 
each other require an observance of good faith, o 
good feeling, of mutual support and baht Wh os: 
With them, it is matter.of feeling only—wi'h us, 
it is a question of interest. Are they not prepar- 
ed to yield their feelings and their prejudices for 
the sake of protecting our interest? If not, they 
have forgotten the objects of the Gnion—mutual 
safety, prosperity, and. happiness, dictated it. Are 
they willing to risk all these for the gratification 
of a mere imaginary philanthropy ? It would seem 
go. The Wilmot Proviso is but the entering 
wedge. That accomplished, and the rest will fol- 
low. Emancipation in the States is doubtless the 
ultimate object, and we have reason to fear that at 
no point short of this will the effort cease. The 
Union must be dissolved, and the blestings which 
we enjoy under our Government must become a 
sacrifice on the altar of fanaticism. We must 
become a degraded people, or abandon our coun- 
try to the African race. We would siy to them, 
beware! You but rush on to your own destruc- 
tion. 

It is a subject of deep regret, that the powerful 
engine of prejudice is arrayed against us. Enor- 
mities are falsely ascribed to us, with a view to 
excite indignation. They add insult to injury. 
We are held out as destitute of common mercy— 
degraded at home and abroad. The means em- 
ployed are calculated to excite our slave popula- 
tion and endanger our lives. We hope and be- 
lieve that there are still a few at the North who 
value the Union, and do not engage in this unnat- 
ural warfare. Our Union should be social as 
well as political; amity should prevail between 
the different divisions. But the ties that bind us 
are being daily weakened, and the love of the 
Union diminished. We have remonstrated, but 
in vain. We yield to none, ina deep and abiding 
love for the Union. We wish not to sever it, but 
to re-cement it. We can vindicate it only by 
keeping it inviolate. We would preserve it in 
allits nurity. We want it as our fathers zave it 
to us, and must defend it against infraction, as a 
sacred duty ve oweto their memory. TheSouth 
has borne with these encroachments, under a hope 
that a sense of justice would ultimately correct 
the evil, but of this there seems now to be but lit- 
tle hope. We must take our stand. Let us sur- 
vey the ground well, and occupy that position on 
which we can stand within the pale of the Con- 
stitution; and, when taken, let us maintain it like 
men who know their rights, and are determiaed 
to protect them. We are not the aggressors, and 
if the result should prove disastrous, let the blame 
rest on those who have provoked the quarrel. 

Thus, gentlemen of the Convention, I have en- 
deavored to point out what 1 regard as our con- 
stitutional rights. The evils you know. The 
great and serious inquiry is, shall we submit to 
further degradation, or shall we seek redress? If 
the latter, how is it to be obtained? Let me again 
allude to the importance of the subject— again en- 
treat you to weigh it well, calmly, and dispassion- 
ately. We meet not here to discuss an ordinary 
topic. Here we can have no party preferences. 
Weare joint owners of this great estate. It is 
our birthright—our inheritance. We may have 
our honest differences of opinion about its man- 
agement by our agents, but when the whole is 
about to be swept from us, we capnot differ as to 
the necessity of its preservation. Let us confer 
together as patriots. Our country is above our 
party. Such feelings I trust and believe you all 
entertain, and hope that they may lcad you to wise 
and happy results. 


ee 


THERE ARE FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


We call the attention of the reader, and espe- 
cially our fair friends, to the following well-told 
and beautiful story. Few people have peregrin- 
ated in this world of ours, without having wit- 
nessed the evil consequences of family quarrels; 
and few there are who have not most earnestly 
and sincerely deprecated their existence. They 
are always distinguished by their virulence and 
bitterness. We copy from Chambers’s Ediaburgh 
Journal—a periodical that is always distinguish- 
ed for the beauty of its contributions. 

New York Atlas. 

Perhaps there are no disagreements in which 
the contending parties are so hard to be recon- 
ciled, as those designated “family quarrels.” 
Why this is the case, is a question involving 
many considerations, on only one or two of which 
we can briefly touch at present. It may proceed 
in some degree from the same principle on which 
is grounded the old adage, “ Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” “He is my own relation; surely I 
have a right to advise him.” ‘She is my cousin ; 
it is hard if one cannot speak one’s mind to so 
near a connection ;” forgetting that the very in- 
dissoluble nature of the tie existing between the 
parties is, as in marriage, an extra reason for that 
forbearance which should ever be practiced be- 
tween man and man. Again, there are often in 
families clashing interests, requiring the exercise 
of justice, kindness, and impartiality, to adjust 
them satisfactorily, and these qualities are by no 
medns so common as some less amiable ones. No 
small portion of the quarrels in families begin 
from this source. But if family quarrels are bit- 
ter and vindictive, there is anothcr less open spe- 
cies of warfare perpetually going on in some fam- 
ilies, which is not so easily defined, or even so 
easily reconciled. “A shyness,” “a coldness ”— 
these are the terms by which it is designated ; and 
it consists in a thousand little uncharitable acts 
and feelings,.in which both parties are generally 
pretty equally to blame. The fact of who was 
the aggressor, or what the aggression was, is lost 
in the distance; but each had a multitude of com- 
plaints to make to the other, and this unpleasant- 
ness is thus kept up and fomented by the com- 
mission of numerous faults on both sides. In il- 
lustration, take the following true story— 

James and William Bolton were brothers, re- 
siding in a flourishing manufacturing town, the 
eldest and youngest of a large family, the immedi- 
ate branches of which were scattered through the 
four quarters of the world. James, the elder, had 
also passed a good portion of his early life abroad, 
ani, returning to his native country with consid- 
erable property, had been drawn by the strength 
of natural affection, first to visit, and second to 
settle in the locality where his only relative now 
io England was already settled. William had 
been married for two or three years, and was the 
father of two children, a boy and a girl. He had 
married a lady of small, ready-money property, 
which had been very useful to him in a business 
requiring & more extensive capital than he had 
himself possessed ; and she being what is usually 
called a clever mana; shrewd, active, do- 
mestic perso it was considered that William 
Bolton had made.an excellent match. Whether 
it was the sight of his brother’s domestic happi- 
ness, or that he thought a house of his own 
would be preferable to the lodgings he now occu- 
pied, I know not; but, before he had been many 
months at home, James Bolton announced to his 
brother that he was disposed to marry ; and with- 
in a year after his return to England, he led to 
the hymeneal altar a lady, not so young as to be 
denominated a girl, yet scarcely so ¢ld as to be 

of a certain age. Mrs. William Bol 

who for various reasons ‘was not fully satisfi 
. with the match, was quite sure that five years 

might, without Injustice, be added to the thirty 
the lady owned to, and wondered why she did not 
wear caps. “It would look so much more. ot- 
able, my dear; considering your brother’s age,” as 
she remarked to her husband, : 

Be this as it may, in the course of a few years 
Mrs. James became the mother of a numerous 
aud thriving family, whilst Mrs. William, with 
the éxception of a little girl, born in the same 
yess with Mrs. James’s second, remained unen- 

d. Bat by the time ten years of matrimony 
had gone over the head of the elder brother, one 
of the shynesses and the unpleasantnesses, 80 unac- 
countable, so apparently ineurable, to which I al- 
luded in the beginning of this story, had arisen 
between the fumilies, and’ seemed rather to in- 
orease than diminish with each. succeeding year. 
Not between the brothers; their affection was 


undimtnished, their greetings a 
som agente 
Mrs. | , fod 


because'there were few,in her own sphere, whom 

she liked well enough to put herself out of the 

way to visit; and she had not the least idea of 

any duty she owed to society, which should make 

her spend her time with those she did not care 

for. ‘There were, however, a chosen few, who ran 

‘nearly parallel to herself in prejudices, which 

they dignified with the name of principle; and 

these formed almost her only associates, Mrs. 

James Bolton she never liked; her father, it 

turned out. had been a pawn-broker; and Mrs. 

William affected a charitable hushing up of the 

circumstances, whenever it happened to be allud- 
ed to, while at thesame time she indulged in many 

a strong hint at upsfarts and lew-born people in 

the presence of James Bolton’s family—especially 
the children, who being poor things, in blessed 
ignorance of their mamma’s origin, could only 
vainly wonder at their aunt’s vehemence. Then 
Mrs. James was accused by Mrs. William of be- 
ing thoroughly idle ; and that she was of a less 
active turn than her sister-in-law, nobody could 
deny. She was a fair, plamp, composed-looking 
dame, who took the world easily, trusted to wash- 
erwomen to darn stockings, and to servants to 
dress her children ; and, in the midst of a domes- 
tic Babel, which vrs. William would have talked 
and commanded into worse confusion in no time, 
might often be seen quietly lounging on a sofa, 
with her mind engaged with the last new novel. 
Then bothgJames Bolton and his lady liked to 
keep a more sumptuous table than Mrs. William 
approved of; were ‘ond of bigh-seasoned dainties, 
and so forth ; and Mrs. William chose to set them 
down as gluttons. “I really dread asking your 
brother to dinner, my dear,” Mrs. William would 
remark, “one has to be so particular, and make 
such a fuss.” Now, the truth was, that some soup, 
a good joint of meat, and a pudding, would have 
furnished quite a sufficient dinner for the occasion, 
and all parties would have been satified ; but Mrs. 
William made her fatigue evident, as she sat 
down at the head of her well-furnished board. 
The children, as little children, played together ; 
but, with the singular instinct of children, soon 
felt the coolness of their parents extending to 
themselves. Indeed, their mammas did not spare 
their invectives on each other’s progeny before 
their own. Mrs. James pronounced Mrs. Wil- 
liam’s the rudest and most forward brat in the 
universe; Mrs. William thanked Heaven her 
children were honest and independent—she would 
not have them so artful and deceitful in their con- 
duct for the world. 

As the families grew up, matters did not mend, 
for the daughters (Mrs. James had four and Mrs. 
William two) were as distasteful to the latter as 
ever the mother had been. “Empty affection and 
artful creatures,” Mrs. Willixm designated them ; 
“to be sure, what better could be expected from 
their bringing up?” Now, the four Misses Bol- 
ton were neither better nor worse than the gen- 
erality of young ladies; they were moderately 
good looking, moderately accomplished, reasona- 
bly fond of each other, and delightful in gaiety, 
and dress, and beaux. Here Mrs. William hada 
great triumph; her Jane was decided!y beauti- 
ful; her Millicent pretty, and extremely clever, 
the only blot on her mother’s eyes being, that she 
seemed to love her aunt, her cousins, and all her 
relations, next to her own parents, with the most 
perfect and childlike confidence, and they loved 
her. Millicent was as completely a family pet as 
ever was a heroine of romance. She seemed to 
have come into the world without a spot in her 
mind where pride or prejudice could grow, lov- 
ing her parents, her brother, and sister, supreme- 
ly, yet with love enough to extend to all besides; 
a lovely, happy, loving creature, indeed, was little 
Milly Bolton. 

Jane, the elder sister, was even more beautiful ; 
her mind was well cultivated; her manners ele- 
gant; her nature extremely affectionate. But 
she inherited much of her mother’s prejudice and 
pride, and in her family dislike did not seem like- 
ly to be softened. Jane was exceedingly polite 
to her cousins, and was by them treated with po- 
liteness in return; but little, loving Milly was 
their idol. If their mother would have permitted 
it, they would have had her amongst them every 
day, and all day long; but Mrs. William was al- 
ways ready with an excuse to prevent her going 
amongst them, and they delighted to tease their 
aunt by showing every possible preference over 
her own pet Jane. 

As the families advanced in age, new opportu- 
nities for difference and mutual censure arose. 
The four “ Misses Bolton” of the Priory—I should 
have said, before, that, some years previously, 
James had purchased a house and garden in the 
outskirts of the town, which bore that dignified 
epithet, though the new mansi¢n, built on the site 
of an old monastic ruin, had as much resemblance 
to the priory asa country jail—the four Misses 
Bolton were all dressy, showy girls, inclined to 
be gay, and, as often as circunistances would per- 
mit, enjoying a ball, enraptured with a pic-nic, and 
flirting merrily when opportunity offered. Mrs 
William did not allow danglers at her house ; and 
when young gentlemen came there, it was not to 
sit by her daughter’s work table, or hang over 
their harp; they came to dinner or tea, and saw 
the young ladies only in her presence. Some girls 
might have felt this as a restraint, but Mrs. Wil- 
liam’s daughters did not. Jan¢ had been so com- 
pletely trained in her mother’s way, and so thor- 
oughly inherited her spirit, that she would have 
wished no other arrangement, had a choice been 
allowed her; and, besides that, Millicent would 
never have dreamt of a rebellious thought, her 
heart was so far preoccupied by an unconscious 
love of her cousin, Charles Polton, the eldest of 
the Priory flock, that she cared very little for any 
other. Her cousin Sophia washer chief friend— 
& circumstance causing a good deal of annoyance 
to Mrs. William, who, however, strove to counter- 
act the influence of “that giddy Sophia,” by keep- 
ing Milly as much as possible away, and never 
allowing her to join in the parties which included 
her cousins when she could prevent it. She saw 
nothing of Milly’s innocent attachment to Charles, 
for Charles did not like his aunt, and seldom 
visited her; but she was by no means blind to 
that which her own son Henry had formed sud- 
denly and unexpectedly for Sophia. Henry had 
been absent from home except at short intervals ; 
and, having completed his college course, came 
home, as it seemed to Mrs. William, just to fall 
in love with Sophia, whom, of all the four Bol- 
tons, she disliked the most; but the young man 
was headstrong, and she knew too well the danger 
of open opposition to his will. She contented her- 
self with making little cutting remarks, and pass- 
ing censure on Sophia whenever opportunity of- 
‘fered ; a course of conduct which sometimes elicit- 
ed a lavgh from her dutiful son when he was in 
good humor—when in ill humor, a surly contra- 
diction. Meanwhile, Sophia, who delighted to 
tease her aunt, encouraged Henry’s attentions on 
all occasions, still declining to enter into a posi- 
tive ment. with him, on the grounds that 
she was aware that his mother disliked her—that 
she was above forming a clandestine engagement— 
that she never woul! marry into a family where 
she was not a favorite, &c.; adroitly managing at 
the same time to keep the young man in play, 80 
that, if nothing better should offer within a rea- 
sonable time, he would still be a dernier resort. 
Thongh silent on the subject to her son, Mrs. Wil- 
liam exercised no such restraint amongst the few 
chosen friends to whom we have before alluded, 
representing Sophia as an artfal girl, who, under 
the guidance of a designing mother, (poor Mrs. 
James,) had entrapped the affections of her be- 
loved son. She forgot, in the heat of her anger, 
that, all things considered, the match would be a 
pretty equal one—that Sophia would have a small 
fertune—that Henry’s expectations were not 50 
brilliant as to make him a peculiarly desirable 
match. 

To Mrs. William’s mingled delight and vexa- 
tion, she was soon delivered from her fears re- 
garding her son’; and she was annoyed at having 
to confess they were groundless, A coldness took 
place between the parties, arisitig in the atten- 
tions of a certain Mr. Aldred to Sophia; and at 
length her public engagement to him being an- 
nounced, put an end to one source of Mrs. Wil- 
liam’s uneasiness. Mr. Aldred was neither very 
young nor very handsome, nor was he immensely 
rich ; but as Sophia was five-and-twenty, and not 
strikingly handsome, and as no other eligible of- 
fer just now shone in the horizon, she, and her 
mother, and her sisters, agreed in full conclave 
that he might do, and Sophia accordingly became 
his wife. A very good, obedient wife she made, 
after all, to a somewhat exacting and fretful hus- 
band; but as he allowed her to dress as hand- 
somely as she pleased, and, while he sometimes 
grumbled at her gaieties, did not prevent her en- 
tering into them, she, not being troubled by any 
very killing sensibilities, managed to get on with 
a quite as y as she could have expected 
to do. 

Meanwhile, Jane Bolton had attracted the re- 
ferisot x young man of good family, who had 

ly entered into partnership with her father ; 
and as he was a great favorite with her mother, 
somewhat aristocratic in appearance, and exceed- 
ingly in love, the lady surrendered, on condition 
‘that two years should be permitted to elapse be- 
fore they were married. 
-° My daughter,” said Mrs. William, “is not in 
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would naturally be consigned, should the decease 
of her mother, who was in delicate health, leave 
her otherwise unprotected. Letters of condolence 
and invitation were written and di hed by 
both the family at the Priory and at William Bol- 
ton’s, and it was. already beginning to be a mat- 
ter of dispute and jealousy as to which invitation 
she would accept, or which family she would visit 
first, when an end was put to the controversy by 
the receipt of farther letters from the widow, 
who, after warmly thanking her relatives for their 
kind invitations, declined them in toto. “If my 
friends will kindly exert themselves to procure 
mea small furnished house or comfortable lodg- 
ings, I shall be truly obliged to them; but as! feel 
that I shall have a better chance of securing their 
affections thus, than by becoming an inmate with 
either. I feel more at liberty to do asI please; 
and, believe me, the habits of an isvalid, to say 
nothing of those of a foreigner, do not add to the 
comforts ef another person’s establishment. I 
shall, on my arrival in London, which will be 
next month, wait there until I hear that such 
lodgings huve been procured for me.” 

Here, again, was further cause for rivalry and 
disagreement. Aunt Helen had not appointed 
either branch of the family to act as agents in the 
matter, but left it among them, thinking doubtless, 
good easy woman, that all would unite in endeav- 
oring to find out the most comfortable locale for 
her and her daughter. What heart-burnings, 
what stifled bickerings, were occasioned by her 
omission! Mrs. William and Jane discovered 
spacious and airy lodgings, the very thing for the 
widow; so cheap, too! The Priory misses hit on 
a love of a cottage half a mile beyond their own, 
the prettiest and sweetest place possible in sum- 
mer, and with no disadvantage to speak of—astag- 
nant pond, a want of proper furniture, and 80 
forth, excepted ; these seeming to be but trifling 
drawbacks. Inthisemergency, fortunately, James 
and William did for once exert themselves—found 
a more eligible house than the young ladies, and 
jointly supplied it with what was wanting ia furni- 
ture; and, as the lady had declined their offered 
hospitalities, agreed to pay the rent between them, 
should it appear, on investigation, that the circum- 
stances of the widow would render such atten- 
tion acceptable. 

The widow arrived in London ; and her request 
that all would assemble at her new home to receive 
her on a certain day, as she wished to make the 
acquaintance of al) her husband*s relatives af 
once, settled another delicate question of prece 
dence which had already begun to agitate the fair 
breasts of the contending parties. Even to the 
last moment, the spirit of rivalry prevailed ; both 
parties brought to the house certain necessary ar- 
ticles of provisions; both went all over the rooms, 
to see that nothing was omitted which ought to 
have been provided; neither would, for one mo- 
ment, or in one particular, trust to the other. 

Mrs. Charles Bolton, or Aunt Helen, as we 
shall call the new comer, was one of the most 
prepossessing and lovely beings that could well 
be imagined. She had been married at sixteen, 
and her present age was not more than six-and- 
thirty. Her exceedingly slight figure, fair skin, 
and blue eyes, made her appear still younger ; 
and she looked far more like the sister than the 
mother of the beautiful girl who, in all the bloom 
of early womanhood, stood by her side. The 
deep mourning habit of the strangers, and the 
circumstance that dark hair and eyes predomina- 
ted in the other members of the family, rendered 
them still more striking. Yet, though no 
studied dress or attitude would have made them 
more picturesque, the Widow Bolton and her 
daughter were the least affected and the simplest 
of human beings. They had lived much alone, 
and were friends and companions from the hour 
of Madeline’s birth; for Aunt Helen’s own con- 
nections abroad were all either dead or dispersed. 
The gentle stranger, born of English parents, 
had little in common with the ladies of Spain; and 
in her husband and daughter Aunt Helen had 
found her world. She had read much, for she 
had undertaken, with some small assistance from 
masters, the education of her daughter herself; 
and, teaching, had been herselftaught. Shedrop- 
ped into the little world of her English relatives 
like a creature from another sphere, prepared to 
love them all; yet so simple, so guileless, so free 
from prejudice; that she might have put them to 
shame, as the presence of an angel would have 
done. They could not differ about Aunt Helen. 
They had only to admire, and wonder, and love, 
both her and her gentle, loving girl, whose blue 
eyes looked as if asking to love her. Wonderful 
to say, for at least. six weeks after her arrival at 
W , Aunt Helen gave no cause of offence 
to either party by any apparent preference for 
the other. The Priory misses, indeed, monop- 
olized Madeline a good deal; but Mrs. William 
was charitable enough to say that Madeline was 
not infawit. “They had more idle time,” she said 
“than Jane; and a poor simple girl like Madeline 
was not likely to see what they were, so long as 
they flattered and were kind to her.” She really 
did wonder, however, at her sister-in-law allowing 
Madeline to be out so much with them—girls 
who were always showing themselves in public 
walks, and laughing, and flirting, She would 
soon tell Helen her mind, if it were not that she 
dreaded to make mischief. “Put never mind, 
she would find them out by and by.” “I wonder,” 
quoth Mrs. James, “how my sister-in-law can 
find pleasure in having that disagreeable Jane there 
so often? Clever,indeed! Well, I suppose Jane 
is clever; but Helen is so well informed herself, 
I Should not think Jane could teach her much !” 

Twelve months passed by, and by the end of 
that time the widow’s eyes were opened, not to 
find ont the peculiar faults of each party, but. to 
see and wonder at the ill feeling that, without 
any real cause, existed between them. 

“ My dear Mary,” said she to the second hope 
of the Priory, exalted by her sister’s marriage to 
the title of Miss Bolton—* my dear Mary, why 
do you speak so slightingly of dear Jane? And 
I cannot think you treat your Aunt William with 
all the respect due to her from her relationship. 
Excuse my speaking of these things—there is 
evidently something wrong amongst you. As a 
relative and a traly interested friend, may I in- 
quire the cause ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. William and her family know best ; 
we have never given them any cause of offence. 
But mamma says, from the time of her marriage, 
Aunt William never seemed to be fond of her; 
and | suppose for that reason mamma did not like 
her. We never were favorites with her from 
childhood ; and I do not see why we are to sulmit 
to be Hse ge on!” ei 

“Nor | either; but I do not find that there has 
been any attempt to trample on you. Pray, my 
dear, did you ever attempt toconciliate your aunt 
and cousins? Did you ever pass small slights? 
Strive not to be apt to imagine offences; and if 
offences were really offered, strive to return good 
for evil?” 

Mary reddened; but she made no reply for 
some moments. At length she said : 

“T am sare we have done as much to conciliate 
my aunt Jane as they could expect—more than 
they ever did for us.” 

“Perhaps 80, my dear; but one person doing 
wrong is no reason why another should do so. 
Also, I have for some time past been making my 
observations on what has been passing areund 
me, and with sorrow I have seen this disunion of 
tempers existing amevg the members of my be- 
loved husband’s family. I do not say that your 
coldness of feeling amounts to hatred; God for- 
bid! Tam sure that if either family were ill, or 
in deep affliction, all this outer current of ill-will 
would give way, petty bickerings be forgotten, 
and kindliest aid and sympathy be given and re- 
ceived.” 

“ Jane, my dear girl,” said Aunt Helen, a few 
days afterwards, to her clder niece, “ why do you 
so obstinately refuse to join the Priory party to 
Eldwood? It cannot be that you have any objec- 
tion to a water party, because you went to Forley 
with the Benfields the other day ; yet when Helen 
invited you, you coldly declined.” 

“TI don’t care about going,” said she, bridling 
up. “I don’t care to go, except with one or two 
chosen friends, like the Benfields. I don’t see 
why I should put myself out of the way to go 
with people who don’t want my company, and 
who only ask me, I do think, that they may take 
offence at my refusing.” 

“Then why refuse? If I were in your posi- 
tion, | would put myself very much out of the 
way, if necessary, to accept the invitation.” 

“What! when I know they would rather be 
without me ?” 

“Bat, Jane, it is in your own power to make 
them rather be with you. Why, dearest, in so- 
ciety of your nearest relati are you 80 con- 

, 80 cold, so silent? I can bear witness 
that you can be the most agreeable companion 
when you choose; you have stores of knowledge ; 
you have natural wit; you have powers of pleas- 
ing and amusing, which only need be exerted, to 
make you as desired as you could wish. Go to 
this party ; fling off constraint and hauteur; be 

; be willing to please; and, above all, in- 
stead of taking 0 ence, be blind to any-real or 
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swer,” said Jane. So, for want of a little con- 
cession on each sid r Jane had resolved she 
would go to Eldwood, if the second invitation 
were so worded as to please her—the opportunity 
was lost, and Jane said to her aunt Helen, “ You 
see they did not want me; they would not ask 
me again, for fear I should accept.” : 

“ Nay, Jane, for fear you should refuse,” said 
her aunt. But Jane shook her head, and was in- 
credulous, 

By this time, Aunt Helen’s visit had extended 
to double the term she had originally intended, 
and her medical attendant advised her to return 
to Lisbon, at leust for the winter, as a second so- 
journ in England during the cold weather would 
be likely to prove exceedingly injurious to her 
health. But, before she went, she made a last ef- 
fort to promote a harmonious unterstanding 
amongst them all. She invited them to a farewell 
dinner in her cottage, and they could not refuse 
to meet there on so peculiar an occasion. Mar- 
vellously civil were all the guests to each other 
during that evening; but still Aunt Helen saw, 
with deep regret, that her presence and the oc- 
casion of their meeting were the only causes of 
this cessation of covert hostilities, Even then, 
Mrs James was secretly sneering at Mrs. Wil- 
liam’s plain black dress, and Mrs. William 
thought in her heart that, at Mrs J ames’s time of 
life, a cap with a plainer trimming than pink satin 
and blush roses would be more becoming. : 

I need hardly pursue my story further ; still I 
am conscious that it wants that charm to most 
readers of such tales—a catastrophe! However, 
I may add, in conclusion, that my picture has 
been drawn from life, and that my object in thus 
tracing it hag been more for instruction than 
amusement. These little daily feelings of un- 
pleasantness, these chains of ill-natured feelings, 
are frequently far harder to be overcome than a 
downright quarrel, with a good, palpable origin. 

In the one case there areso many small offences, 
80 many trifling annoyances to be unremembered 
and forgiven, so many perpetually recurring 
temptations to vex the easily offended, that before 
we can so far overcome ourselves, there must of 
necessity be a severe self-scrutiny—a veiling of 
pride, combined with a real wish to be at peace 
and live in harmony with all—a yielding and 
forgiving spirit on our part, before this can be 
accomplished. That such a line of conduct is as 
much our interest as our duty, must be evident 
to all who will consider the subject in its true 
light, and particularly in all such cases where the 
offence is one so palpably unnatural, and where 
the faults are so plainly on both sides. 


MEETING IN ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


Couuns Centre, Ente Co, N. Y., 
10¢h month, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The following proceedings ought to have been 
forwarded for the Era some weeks ago, but they 
are not yet out of date. Please, therefore, give 
them a place in thy columns. 

For the prevalence of Truth, and extension of 
Freedom, thy friend, Lorenzo Mapestr. 

Ata meeting of the friends of the slave, without 
respect to name or party, held at Collins Centre, 
New York, the 28th of 8th month, 1849, William 
Henry was chosen chairman, and Andrew Varney, 
Secretary. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to report business for the consideration of this 
meeting. 

Resolurd, That Cornelius H. Smith, Lorenzo 
Mabbett, and Efisha W. Henry, be said com- 
mittee. 

The committee then retired, and soon reported 
a series of resolutions, which were accepted; and 
after being separately considered, with some dis- 
cussion, were unanimously adopted, save only one 
dissenting voice on one resolution. They are as 
follow : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas it having come to our knowledge that 
considerable search has recently been made on 
and about the Indian Reservation in this vicinity, 
for a slave, said to have been the body servant of 
a distinguished individual at the South; and 
whereas there are reasons to believe that some 
persons have been employed, and others quite 
likely to be, who are entirely reckless of the 
great and fundamental doctrine of this Nation’s 
Liberty and Independence, viz: that al/ men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; it is therefore hereby 

1. Resolved, That any person who will suffer 
himself to be hired, or in any other way influ- 
enced, to seek and return the poor panting fugi- 
tive, is not only unworthy the name of an Ameri- 
can citizen, but shonld be regarded as a base 
instrument of the Slave Power. 

2. Resolved, That if any of our fellow-citizens 
of this town or vicinity should be detected in aid- 
ing or giving countenance to the kidnapper and 
slave-catcher, such persons shall receive such a 
stigma, as nothing but repentance and amendment 
of life can remove. 

3. Resolved, That we repudiate the idea that it 
is necessary for the slave to go to Canada, in or- 
der to secure his freedom ; but that every human 
being, whether from the North, from the South, 
from the East, or from the West, may and must 
be entitled, alike with our own citizens, to the 
immunities guarantied to all who compose the 
population of our noble State. 

4. Resolved, That the jaws and paws of the 
British Lion are not necessarily any more effect- 
ual in the protection of the weak and defence- 
less, than the beak and claws of the American 
Eagle. 

5. Resolved, That we are in favor of all honor- 
able means for the promotion of Freedom and 
the suppression and destruction of Slavery ; and 
that we recognise and duly appreciate the efforts 
of the Free Labor Association of this town and 
vicinity, atid bid them God speed in their enter- 

rise. 

' 6. Resolved, That we will use all efforts in our 
power to make our town as well known as the 
Home of Freedom and the retreat of the oppress- 
ed, as it is now distinguished for its butter and 
cheese. In short, may it ever be, in a proper 
sense,the Empire Town of the Empire State. 

7. Resolved, That the House resolve itself a 
vigilant committee, for the purpose of carrying 
out the spirit of the above resolutions. 

8. Moved, That a copy of these proceedings be 
presented to Governor Hamilton Fish, to the 
Editors of the Buffalo Republic, National Era, 
North Star, Impartial Citizen, and such other pa- 
pers as will give them a gratuitous insertion in 
their columns. 

9. Resolved, That a copy of said proceedings be 
presented to Zachary Taylor, President of the 
United States. 

Wituram Henry, President. 

Anprew Varney, Secretary. 


From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Spartan. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF VIGILANCE. 


The Committee who were instructed to prepare 
an address to the people of the District, beg leave 
to submit the following through their Chairman: 
To the People of Spartanburg District : 

Feriow-Crrizens : Being appointed a Com- 
mittee of Vigilance and Safety for Spartanburg 
District, we deem it our duty to lay before you 
the cases which made it necessary to constitute 
auch a committee, and the course we shall pursue 
to carry out the objects for which we are ap- 
pointed. 

You will all remember, that a few years since 
4 set of fanatics at the North, contemptible in 
numbers, with no political power, commenced a 
crusade against our rights and institutions, under 
the name of abolitionists. For a long time the 
South took no notice of it, and the Northern peo- 
ple treated them as disturbers of the public peace; 
but a material change has occurred in their pros- 
By assuming a variety of 
shapes, adopting different names, and uniting with 
one political party after another, they have gath- 
ered strength and power to be heardin Congress— 
they are like the fabled ass in the lion’s hide, cov- 
ering a portion ef the animal, yet leaving ex- 
posed some of the distinctive features by which it 
is wellknown. From asmall rill they have increas- 
ed toa mighty torrent, threatening to sweep be- 
fore themall the barriers of the Constitution, take 
from us our rights and liberties, and degrade 
us to a social and political equality with our 
slaves, 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate all the move- 
ments of this fanatical horde. It is suficient to 
state, that after attempting to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, refusing to deliver our 
fagitive slaves, murdering our citizens when en- 
deavoring to recover their property, and endeavor- 
ing to cheat us out of our rights, in the Territory 
of New Mexico and California, they have now 
thrown in our midst their agents and spies, to 
instigate our slaves to revolt,’ and disseminate 
their incendiary writings for the purpose of ar- 

aying one on of our people against another, 
knowing that as long as we area united people 
their he schemes will be frastrated. — 

Under this state of things, this Committee has. 
been organized; and it has always been the case 
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neccessary, “we will not hesitate to use them,” 
and any incendiary hereafter caught may expect 
en? treatment—by this Committee. 

e also expect to introduce some plan, whereby 
slaves will be kept in proper subjection—prevent- 
ing, 80 far as in our power lies, the giving or 
selling of spirituous liquors to them; and exer- 
cising that kind of surveillance over them which 
we think essential to keep them in proper sub- 
mission and under reasonable discipline. 

We will use all vigilance in detecting and pun- 
ishing all persons interfering with or corrupting 
our slaves, or in any way attempting to interfere 
or endanger the relations which now exists be- 
tween master and slave. Our intentions are to 
protect the citizens of this District and of the 
State from all interference with their rights and 
institutions. 

In carrying out our views of the duties imposed 
on us, we may in some instancee have to rise above 
the law; but where the law will apply the remedy, 
we will resort to legal proceedings, “and exercise 
that sound discretion” which is necessary under 
our peculiar circumstances. 

In carrying out the views of the Committee, we 
need the codperation and support of the citizens 
generally, and hope that all persons will feel called 
upon to give all the information in their power 
to aid the Committee in their operations. 

W. C. Bennert, Chairman. 


one bs A PARLIAMENTARY 


John O’Connell, son of the “ Liberator,” has 
just published a book entitled “ Recollections of 
A Parliamentary Career.” It is an entertaining 
book, full of facts, (Irish facts,) and not without a 
spice of Irish fun and Irish philosophy. The fol- 
lowing is the “ O’Connelling’s” report of a verita- 
ble “treating” bill, furnished at an Irish election, 
not a great number of years ago, to an Irish baro- 
net, since dead—a gentleman whose most respect- 
able and excellent successor is now in the House, 
a living witness, if necessary, to the authenticity 
of this valuable document: 
“ My Bill. Bryan Garity > his mark. 

“ To ating (eating) 16 freeholders above 

stairs for Sir Marks, at three shil- 

lings and thruppence a head, isto me £2 12 
“ To ating 16 more (!) belowstairs, and 

two priests, after supper, isto me - 
“To six beds in one room, and four in 

another, at two guineas every bed; 

and not more than four in any one 

bed at any time; cheap enough, the 

Lord knows! istome - -— - 
“To eighteen horses and five mewles, 

at thirteen pence every one of them; 

and for a man which was lost (!) on 

the head of watching them all night, 

is tome - - - in “s - 
“For breakfast on tay in the morning 

for every one of them, and as many 

more as they brought, as near as [ 

can guess, is tome - - - - 
“To raw whiskey and punch, without 

talking of pipes or tobacco, as well as 

for porter; and as well as for breaking 

the potato pot and other glasses (!) 

and delf, for the first day and night, 

I am not very sure [conscientious fel- 

low !] but for the three days and a 

half of the election, as little as I can 

call it, and to be very exact, (!) it is 

in all, or thereabouts, as near asI can 

guess, and not to be too particular, it 

is to me, at the least - . - 79 15 0 

“Sir Marks,” whoever he was, cannot have re- 
sisted payment of this last item at any rate, after 
so many careful reservations put around to make 
it safe. But we have not by any means got to the 
end of the account: 
“ For shaving and cropping off the heads 

(1!!!) of 49 freeholders for Sir Marks, 

[not stated, by the way, whether for 

dinner or supper,] at thirteen pence 

every head of them, by my brother, 

who has a wote, [a vote,}istome -£2 13 1 
“For a womit [w in place of vj and 

nurse for poor Tim Kiernan in the 

middle of the night, when he was not 

expected, [i. ¢. not expected to live,] 

is to me ten hog [Anglice] - - 01010 

“ Signed in the place of Jemmy eae wife (!) 

is 
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“Bryan  Garity, 
mark. 
“Sum of the total, 
[otherwise, ‘tottle of the hull? ”] 
£.8,, 4. 


2 12 00(!) 

2 15 09 

22 15 00 

5 5 00 Nore.—I don’t talk of the pi- 
4 12 00 per for keeping him sober so long 
79 15 00(!) as he was so, [another most pru- 
2 13 01(!) dent reservation,] this is to me 

10 10 £0 0 0! 
£110 18 07 








FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

HE astonishing snecess which has attended the use of 

this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as areme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. It has been said that epi 
lepsy is incurable. This, however, is not the fact. Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract has and is constantly curing this distress- 
ing complaint, as the following testimony, received from 
physicians and others, will show: 

Judge Rundall, 156 Henry street, New York, having used 
the Vegetable Extract successfully in his family, highly rec- 
ommenuds it to all rersons who are afflicted with fits. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charles H. 
Boughton, a member of his family, had been so severely af- 
flicted with epileptic fits for many years, that he was obliged 
to relinquish his business. Having used Dr. Hart's Vegeta- 
ble Extract, (says Mr. Pratt,) he was soon restored to per- 
fect health, and left this city for the State of Ohio, to resume 
his business. 

Rey. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s church, Spotswood, 
New Jersey who has been afflicted with epileptic fits for 
more than forty years, states that he has ased Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetab!e Extract, and his health has been so much imprey- 
ed, that he hopes by Divine blessing to have no more fits. 

Epileptic Fits, 
Of twenty-seven years and siz maniths, cured by the use of 
this truly wonderful medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of William 
Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted with epileptic fits 
twenty-seven yearsand six months. After travelling through 
England, Scotland, Germany, and France, consulting the 
most eminent physicians, and expending, for medicine, med- 
ical trestment and advice three thousand dollars, returned 
with his son to this country in November last, without Te 
ceiving any benefit whatever. and was cured by using Dr. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

Mr. Wiltiam Secore’s letter to Dr. Hart. 

I have spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and 
medical atteniance. I was advived to take a tour to Europe 
with him, which I did. I first visited England. I consulted 
the most eminent physicians there inrespect to his ease ; they 
examined him, and prescribed accordingly. I remained there 
three months without perceiving any change for the better, 
which cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketed 
by the physi ians; and the most that I received was their 
opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, 

Positively Incurable, 
I accordingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Ger- 
many, and France, «nd returned home in the month of No- 
vember last, with my son as far from being cured as when | 
left. I saw your advertisement in one of the New York pa- 
pers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, seeing 
your statements and certificates of 0 many cures, some of 
twenty and thirty years’ standing; and | can assure you | 
am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to 
Perfect Health, 


His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit bim for busi- 
ness, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him 
of life, health, and usefulness. He is now twenty-eight years 
of age, and twenty-seven years and six months of this time 
has been afflicted with this most dreadful of y but, 
thank God, is now enjoying good health. 
Now, sir, faith without works | don’t believe in. To say 
I shall be ever grateful to you is one thing; and as I here 
enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt you will 
consider this another and quite a different thing e debt 
of gratitude I still owe you; but please accept this amount 
as interest on the debt in advance. 
Yours, very respeetfally, WILLIAM SECORE. 
Two Remarkable Cures, 
Baneor, Marne, June 5, 1849. 
GentLemen; I have the pleasure of informing you that 
Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has b-en the means of effecting 
&@ complete cure of a married lady who has been afflicted with 
fits four years. I have another case of a girl in the city, who 
has been afflicted with fits four years. Her age is sixteen. 
1 have the pleasure of informing you that in both cases a 
complete cure has been effected by the of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. In haste, I remain ott, 
AVID BUGBEE, 
Messrs. Toomas & MIvzEs. 
The Time is not Far Distant, 
When thousands who are now trembling under the hand of 
this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may 
prove fata!, will find permanent relief, and be restored to new 
life, by using this celebrated medicine. ‘ 
Over One Thousand Certificates 
Have been received in testimony of the beneficial 
produced by the use of Dr, Hart’s Vegetable re me 
0¢g-Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price: package - ° - - . 8 
Four pac oF ete oe te |S ROD 
Eight packages- + + = «© « 2000 
Oy It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportati: 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. 
This valuable medicine can be obtained of the following 


nts: 
me B, & D, Sands, corner of William and Fulton streets, 
Naibel Ton pkins 38 Cornhill, and Seth W. Fowle, Bosto 
om) * . . 
Dr. gs 132 North Secon "Philadelphia. 
tt HL Gaylord, Cleveland. J.H. ; Chicago 
“ A 4 Co., Ch \ 
F. Thomas, (ate Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street, 
: Sept. 6 —eotNovi6 
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LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Cs DE WOLF, A and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildi Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

County t Monday in February, May, and Oo 
tober. 

Cireu itcourt—second Monday in June and November. 

or Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be. 
fore the titet day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 





> —— 


MPROVE ase 
D LARD OIL.—Lard Oil‘of the finest qu 
> a ual to sperm for combustion, also for machinery a2 
ens, being manufactured withont acids, ean always be 
porcBasse and shipped in strong barrels, pre 
S dae et received and execnted for the 
amr (menor 99 ‘are ern cities, also for the West Indieg 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manuf 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, esr 





DE W@LF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clarb 
A atreet, opposite the Court House, Chicago, ! Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


(EVE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
‘This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cyligder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ. 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
iculare cheerfully responded to, by addressing the seub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mass. 





Oy The above Planing Machine bas been thoroughly 
teated, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lu Tr, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine 
and the right to use the samé, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville. 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Misseuri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
b gtr a HED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 


For one thousand copies = - 

For one hundred copies =~ : 

For one dozencopies - ~- 

Forasinglecopy- - * * * 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Sceretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorongh circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf 


No. 61 John street, New York. 
OAK HALL, BOSTON, 
Is universally acknowledged by all to be - 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 


States. 


yas spacions and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small beginning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Vlothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced his business by making 
but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 


Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insnflicient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, andi n 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 


Vos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the eatablishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. 








This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
farnisbing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 


PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity,from - - $075 
Vests,alargeassortment - - - + 75 
Thin coatsofeyery style - - - - 10 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always on hand - 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
drilling, &c. - : oe : 
Mixed cassimere pants- - - : 
Draband bluepauts - - - 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - - 
(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. 
Mixed business coats - - 
Green business coats - - 
Dressooats - - - - 
Brodkcoatg -  - - - 2 + => 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, green, 
mre purple, drake-neck, black, blue, 


Hunting coats, some new styles of diamond 
velvets - - - a ee - 
Pilotclotheoats - - - - : : 
Beaverc'othcoats- - - - * °* 
Broadclo‘h and pilot coats, with silk velvet 
facings and collars, lined, wadded, and 
tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 
in the very best style : - - - 10 
Broadelotheurtouts - - - - °* 
Elegant dressing gowns SORA OTE Spee 
Ladies ridinghabits - - - °° 
Summer coats—look as well as cloth—silk 
faced 


8 
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Professional summer suits—wear and look as 
well as cloth - - ° : 
An entire suit of thin clothes - - - 
Rich scarfs, cravats,and stocks - - ~- 
Elegant suspendersand socks - - * 
Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 
ing cape, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, &e. 

&c., at customers’ OWN PRICES. 

All orders from any part of the world executed at the 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 
gle garment to 

Clothing a Regiment. 


Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 
SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


BOSTON. 


_ 
=o 
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August 16.—3m 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1549 
G@. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS. 
+ ie January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volaume—is now ready for the maile 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary snecess 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fally offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English a has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before en, for a single work 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the coantry will be enlisted, and no effort apared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
of America, 








Great inducements to Postmasters ae esr unequal- 
those of any other Establishment. 

sro oon money in the States 

Graham for one year, 

of Gen, Taylor, Gen, 

orth, and Capt. Walker. These 

make a valuable set of parlor 
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aubscriber three dollars, wé will 

a Miss Pickering’s or Mrs, Ony-6 tepahe 
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4nto wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the 


a ee Cincinnati, O. 
LARD FOROW. 


ARL WANTED.—C 
uae ‘A Sips —Cash paid for corn, mast, andslop-fed 
OMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Mannfact 
‘ 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cimeltnatt 0. 


DRS, MUSSEY, 

EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of "th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

R. D, MUSSEY, Mp” 

W. H. MUSSEY, M. fp 


Jan. 4, 


MEDICAL CARD, 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to t ) 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. , Mera . 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
7ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Couns 
W _ at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office in Platt’. tien. 

ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. ; 


usiness connected with th . 
a the profession, of al} kinds, pune- 





» os . ; Jan. n 
COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
PARSONS & CO, Flushing, (near New Yor} ) 


CpFzee for sale a fall assortment of tre desirable vari 

; ties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees Shrub Ro. 4 

Vines, Camellias, Greenhouse Plants, &c, | oe 
For Particulars, see Cata’ogues, furnished 

cation. 


OFF 8 


i g' satis on appli- 
Flushing, 9th month 20 1349. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVEs. 

A IETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
ca the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his iate Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wittiam Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and intere st- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to kuow that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Exeontive Committee of the Amer. 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut- 
d by WILLIAN HAR ED, 

April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 

SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 

fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies to)- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas MeKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
yf and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ' 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


tery widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary cr- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon. 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character js 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York. immeii- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautifu} 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine being n exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum, 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do, 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CI UBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratig. . 


EARLY COPIES. 
~ Ourlate arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

ere may therefore be gained by subscrib’' nz 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or jranked, to the publishers 

LECNARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 








OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
§ Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sursoparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to these only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale. and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike yeung S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientifie man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisitiun in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursaparijia, The Sarsapariila rovt, it is 
well known to medica' men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, aud some properties which are jnert er useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter 
mentation and acid, which ix injurious to tle systen). Some 
of the properties ot Sarsapari'la aye so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they ure 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under hi at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful ageut in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases. 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the care of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Bilotch«s, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy in al) complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the etomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the Inngs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and sta~es of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus ¢ 1 whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in euring all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forma of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 


and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irpitation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 

Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liqnid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Jncapable of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisenous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces'—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver we gS diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of theblood? What is serot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white ne fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heave n 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itvelf between the 

nts and elsewbere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acte ¢ So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 


Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of 8, P. 
Townsend! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparitla, is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 
Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Pr. such 
a tain load of complaints and crimitations from Agents 
who have sold, and fromm who have used S. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 
We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob ‘Townsend's 
Sareaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; 
that they are unlike ip every particular, having not une 610- 
gle thing in common. 
As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 
chemist, no pharm knows no more of medicine o 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofessional 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are - 
a genuine scientific medicine, containing al! ie vire 
tues of the articles uned in preparing it, and which are Thon, 
ble ofc which might render them the agents 0 


arrest ters vised ur balm 

It in to frauds the unfortunate, to = ies 
, to restore health and bloom = ver into the erush- 
Y ; ‘ ish infirmity— , 

Sacon TOWNSEND. hae odaght and found the opportu- 

nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, an 

within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who need }*, 


that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 
t Transcendent Power to Heal! 
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